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Understands Your Mobile Unit Needs for That New Franchise. 

High Quality Production, Large Impressive Appearance, Price! 
Our Solution: 1 Chevrolet 14' Cube Van Including: 




% Delivery in 30 days. 
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Having built trucks for many 
needs, we can provide a 
tremendous amount of infor- 
mation on mobile production 
studio design, construction 
and maintenance. 

All of our truck quotations 
include delivery with full 
instructions to operating 
personnel. 

Representing over 300 lines 
of video hardware, we are 
available to discuss substi- 
tutions to our recommenda- 
tions in every area from 
cameras to truck chassis. 



Sony and Panasonic 
production packages installed 
in our high cube unit 
complete; 



$49,900.00 



WE ALSO CUSTOM BUILD!!! 

All You Provide is: 

% Description of your individual needs 
% Budget limitation 

We Provide Internally: 

♦ Technical work and engineering 

% Carpentry and materials 

% Complete installation consisting of 
high quality custom construction 
satisfying all your personal needs. 





Our sales representatives will be very happy to call on your office with complete 
blueprints pf the trucks described in our offer. Your individual needs can then be 
fully discussed and if changes are required, pricing affected by those require- 
ments can be completely discussed. 



Call or Write for our Free Truck Information Package: 



540 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

(614)221-5170 
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Editor's Note: We understand that many of you have been receiving CTR late. A great 
deal of the problem is due to the slow delivery of bulk mail. In fact, some of you don't 
receive CTR until two months after it is mailed. 

Starting with the next issue, we will speed up the process. For those of you residing in 
the Northwest, Far West, and Mountain States region, we will be sending you CTR first 
class. For the rest of you, the production process has been put on a faster schedule. 

We apologize for any inconvenience that may have been caused by the slow delivery 
of CTR. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By William F. Rushton 



Cable television may be the single most 
important resource available to human 
services agencies in the 1980s. 

The Reagan Administration's budget 
cuts have made a shambles of most agency 
budgets, makng it extremely difficult to 
plan for the future with any certainty. 
And what the administration hasn't done 
to reduce human service agency budgets , 
the telephone industry is proceeding to do 
(with local rates doubling and some cases 
tripling). 

Information technology is an issue all 
human service agencies must squarely 
face, because it poses a potential threat as 
well as a saving grace. It raises the social 
equity issue of "information rich" versus 
"information poor." And how the human 
services sector sorts out their options with 
respect to these issues may well be the 
most important piece of strategic planning 
they will ever undertake. 

Unfortunately, most human service ac- 
tivists are not technically oriented. In fact, 
out of a misinformed notion of human- 
ism, some may even decry or oppose the 
use of new communications technology, 
period; or they may feel that they have no 
way to catch up with other individuals or 
sectors who are using it. 

On the other hand, in the medium-to- 
long run, the addition of the social activist 
groups to the growing throngs of cable ac- 
tivists could be to everyone's ultimate 
benefit, because the social activists know 
how to organize, how to wring big bangs 
from small bucks, how to focus issues and 
present pressure to make things move. 

Hence this issue of the Community 
Television Review: a handbook for the 
human services agencies, a review of the 
field as a part of NFLCP's organizational 
dedication to identifying and assisting 
emerging constituencies, a reference 
manual for local cable activists on sources 
of additional programming/ideas/new 
bodies, and a celebration of what suc- 
cesses there have been to date in this field. 

Why cable? As Pat Sparks points out in 
"Cable Access: An Untapped Resource," 
cable gives agency efforts visibility— to 
the community, to potential clients, to 
public officials and other sources of funds. 



Adroitly-developed cable programs can 
help with training, be attached to grant 
applications, recruit volunteers, and give 
staff skills that can boost their sense of ef- 
fectiveness and boost morale. Cable can 
do all these things simultaneously, stretch- 
ing the effectiveness of scarce dollars — 
and in many cases, entry into this game is 
free! 

In the medical area, especially, cable 
can even be used to deliver services elec- 
tronically. "Building An Audience For 
Community Health Programming" by 
David Katz, describes a well-documented 
study involving arthritis, and "Health 
Line To East Boston" by Kim Kronenberg 
describes the Boston experience with re- 
spect to both training the health workers 
through an institutional network (I-NET) 
and providing information directly to the 
public through the subscriber network. 

A few years back, the Veterans Admin- 
istration determined that the following 
health services could be delivered to pa- 
tients directly by television: speech therapy 
classes, addicition program and group 
therapy counseling, dermatology examina- 
tions, and emergency consultations, usual™ 
ly through closed-circuit set-up like an 
I -NET or a hospital/medical center closed- 
circuit system. In his 1974 overview of the 
field, Professor Ben Park— one of the 
original team members at the famous 
Reading, PA two-way cable experiment— 
added to that list general diagnosis, car- 
diac ausculation, radiology readings, and 
psychiatric/mental retardation services. 
In one hospital study unearthed by Park, 
85% of patients receiving "telemedicine" 
services found them satisfactory. These 
are important findings > for between 1967 
and 1979, the Consumer Price Index re- 
veals that medical care costs increased 
244% — higher than any other items ex- 
cept fuel/ utilities and transportation. Bet- 
ter patient education about disease, and 
the gradual development of "telemedi- 
cine' ' supplements are a major policy op- 
tion for containing health care costs— but 
only if health care professionals get in- 
volved with television technology (which 
cable access easily affords), and learn to 
use these tools for such purposes. 



Unfortunately, because of the decen- 
tralized nature of social service delivery in 
this country— national agencies and min- 
istries, state efforts, local chapters and 
stand-alone operations— a coherent devel- 
opment strategy for cable use may take 
years to develop. Among some of the 
more successful efforts "from the grass 
roots up" are those found with individual 
chapters such as the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, whose Dallas 
program "Top of the Line" has helped 
stimulate a national office response. On 
the other end of the spectrum is Morris 
Ordover's adventures with the Social 
Security Administration ("Public Pro- 
gramming On A Large Scale") which ad- 
dresses the "top down" approach. 

As more national groups begin develop- 
ing programming, more local affiliates 
and offices will have "trigger tapes" with 
which to construct local programming, 
"wrapping" the national material with 
local talk-shows and call-ins. This issue in- 
cludes a sampler of some of the materials 
that are already available for that purpose 
now— materials local groups can take to 
their access center, or that the access cen- 
ters can start showing in the hopes of 
stimulating local groups interested in that 
issue to come in and start doing more. 

Partnerships and consortiums are other 
ways of getting things rolling. Yolanda 
Thomas offers a perfect model, "Social 
Services Gamut," in which a rotating 
assortment of local agencies and leaders 
can share a common time slot in their 
early learning days— maybe because it's 
not feasible yet to do separate program 
series, or because it helps to "crawl" a lit- 
tle before you try to run. The advantage 
to such an effort, of course, is that the 
programming comes on at a standard time 
and all participating agencies can do pub- 
licity about their individual piece, while 
simultaneously building viewership for the 
series. Another good partnership arrange- 
ment is described by Carol Fites and Frank 
R. Jamison ("Every Child A Wanted 
Child"), in which a local institution of 
higher education is recruited to share re- 
sources, expert personnel, and other as- 
sistance. 
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Still, it is true that sometimes you will 
just have to go solo, at least in the begin- 
ning. As the Hawaii example shows 
("Warm Wave from Hawaii"), sometimes 
local ethnic or cultural factors make part- 
nerships and national linkages less than 
useful. 

In all these cases, the check-list for get- 
ting started provided by Karen Kalergis 
hits all the major points. Especially when 
you already have newsletters, sympathetic 
local reporters, or other ways of outreach 
and publicity, you may need only one 
well-aimed initial program to get the ball 
rolling. Aim to do that "pilot/' and then 
leverage everything you've got! 

The most spectacular success we can 
point to, of course, is eventually gaining 
your own channel — and Detroit's "Work- 
ing Channel" experience is brimming with 
ideas we hope you'll want to use. The pay- 
off, as Michael Donofrio notes, is that 
local caseloads have doubled since the 
channel went live— the kind of shaking 
and moving that will send repercussions 
trembling through statehouse coffers, 
agency planning, private sector responses, 
and the morale of the target groups. 
They've now got 62 viewing centers for 
people who may not necessarily subscribe 
to cable services in their home — a factor 
to consider if your target group is low in- 
come. And 50 "Working Circles"— a 
dynamite example of community organiz- 
ing around that "electronic hearth." 

There's no question that the resources 
are there to do this type of work— it's just 
that the resources are not well-organized. 
In a study I did for the Center for Non- 
Broadcast Television in 1980, we queried 
7,000 nonprofit groups about their com- 
munication/outreach budgets and needs 
and aspirations, in the hopes of launching 
a satellite network for their use. Though 
the "Satellite Public Interest Network" 
(SPIN) never came about, some of the re- 
search results sent our heads spinning. 
The first 250 groups answering our ques- 
tionnaires reported $150 million in annual 
expenditures, with communications (pub- 
lishing, meetings, electronic media) con- 
suming at least $32 million— or an average 
of about 20% of each group's budget. 



Take five percent of your 20%— one per- 
cent of your, annual budget, in other 
words— and dump it into a pilot, a spe- 
cial, or some other cable-based initiative, 
and you, too, can enjoy some of the bene- 
fits we've tried to report on here. You 
have nothing to lose except the invisibility 
and lack of community support that often 
hamstrings your efforts; and you have 



everything to gain, especially the sense of 
efficacy you sought when you entered the 
field of human services in the first place. 
And as NFLCP and as the contributors to 
this issue of CTR hope you've realized by 
now, you're no longer alone! 



William Rush ton is a member of the CTR 
Editorial Advisory Board. 



SOLUTIONS FOR SURVIVAL. 



8 HALF-HOUR TELEVISION PROGRAMS 



THE LAST EPIDEMIC 

dearly conveys the devastation one or more nuclear 
weapons would have on a civilian population and its 
environment. Possibly the most effective film for breaking 
through the public'* denial and apathy surrounding the 
nuclear threat. 



THE EDGE OF HISTORY 

Admiral Noel Gayler and eleven other prominent individ- 
uals explode the mythsi that the nuclear weapons race is 
inevitable and that the American public is powerless to 
stop it. A documentary that calls individuals to action and 
leaves them with a sense of hope for the future. 



DM THE NUCLEAR SHADOW: 
What Can the Children Tell U*? 
winner of 6 film festival awards, and nominated for an 
Academy Award (1984). In this powerful and moving 
documentary, 26 children of various backgrounds and 
ages express their doubts about personal and planetary 
survival. They urge action to prevent nuclear disaster so 
they might have a chance to grow up. 



WHAT SOVIET CHILDREN ARE SAYING 
ABOUT NUCLEAR WAR 

How aware are Soviet children of nuclear war? Where do 
they get their information? Are they despairing or hopeful 
we can reduce the risks? These questions are answered by 
young people in Russia. The interviews were conducted by 
a group of American doctors in i his extraordinary and 
inspiring documentary. 



NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

A strategic analysis with Admiral Noel Gayler, who pre- 
sents the most common illusions about nuclear weapons. 
He outlines the steps that must be taken to achieve real 
safety in the nuclear age, demonstrating that national 
security now depends upon international security. 



THE WORLD AFTER NUCLEAR WAR: 
THE NUCLEAR WINTER 

The most important study of our time by the leading scicn* 
tists in the U.S. including Carl Sagan and the U.S.S.R,, 
which reveals that the use of just a small fraction of the 
world's nuclear arsenal would destroy civilization as we 
know it. In a satellite link-up, these American and Soviet 
experts urge all the world's people and politicians to recog* 
nizc this potential catastrophe. 



WHAT ABOUT THE RUSSIANS? 
M experts, including William Colby, Robert McNamara 
and George Kennan, answer the questions most Americans 
ask about the super-powers' nuclear weapons competition. 
They explain how we can negotiate a meaningful arms 
control agreement with the Soviets and still maintain our 
national security. 



WEAPONS IN SPACE 

A National Teleconference on Space- Based Missile Defense. 
Could an "impenetrable shield* in space provide the ulti* 
mate defense for our country? Or do weapons in space 
make the likelihood of nuclear war on Earth more pos- 
sible. This program is a thoughtful analysis of the feasi- 
bility and consequences of space-based defenses. 



As a public service, EDUCATIONAL FILM AND VIDEO PROJECT offers these programs 
to TV and radio stations. Please contact us for further information. 



EDUCATIONAL FILM AND VIDEO PROJECT 
1529 Josephine Street • Berkeley , California 94703- (415)849-1649 
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Promoting Cable Access To Your Organization 



By Karen Kalergis 

The experiences of numerous human 
service organizations using cable (profiled 
in this issue of CTR) will make it clear 
why access is an important opportunity 
that can be used to effectively meet many 
of your organization's goals at a low cost. 
And the track record of these organiza- 
tions can provide evidence you need to sell 
the idea to decision-makers in your orga- 
nization. As you begin promoting the use 
of cable to your organization, keep in 
mind that access has several key elements 
that distinguish it from other tools, and a 
clear articulation of these elements can 
help convince your organization that cable 
is the right choice. This article is meant to 
help you during this process. It can also 
help the uninitiated begin local cable pro- 
ductions. 



Narrowcasting 

Cable access is a community communi- 
cations medium. As one of many channels 
that operate under the narrowcasting ap- 
proach to programming, the cable access 
channel gives you a direct line to people 
interested in what's going on in the com- 
munity. 



Feedback 

The cable access channel not only gives 
you the opportunity to talk to the com- 
munity, but if the show format you 
choose is a live, call-in program, the com- 
munity has a chance to talk to you. This 
format is particularly useful to groups 
serving the homebound, and is preferable 
to a town meeting which asks participants 
to congregate outside their homes in order 
to reach your services. 

Feedback ranges from this immediate 
opportunity to that which comes from a 
steady programming schedule and audi- 
ence building. Tags at the end of pro- 
grams encouraging viewers to write, offers 
for information pamphlets (you can track 
the number of requests resulting from this 
TV exposure), and having your host rec- 
ognized as "that lady on cable," are all 
forms of feedback that tell you the com- 
munity is watching. 



Visibility 

Cable access offers your group some- 
thing no other media does— control of 
your image. In your program, you can 
shape the way your organization's activi- 
ties, goals and services are presented. Ac- 
tive participation in forming an image is 
critical to organizations involved in con- 
troversial subjects, but it's useful to all 
who depend on high visibility and a posi- 
tive image in the community for funding. 
Cable access provides a positive means for 
the group to show itself to the commu- 
nity — to show supporters both how their 
money is being spent and what efforts the 
group is taking to expand its service 
group. 

Production Equipment 

Check with your access center to deter- 
mine what equipment they have available. 
Find out if this equipment is kept in good 
repair. You won't score any points if the 
Chairman of the Board appears green in 
the show's premiere! Find out if training 
is available on the equipment, and (if 
you're planning a regular monthly show) 
whether the Center's schedule can provide 
you with the equipment on a dependable 
basis. 

See what other alternatives exist. Many 
groups with active production schedules, 
pool equipment, share basic sound and 
portapak equipment with other groups in 
their community. Other groups have nego- 
tiated with companies who have equip- 
ment for training and other corporate 
video applications and are willing to 
donate the equipment for the group's pro- 
duction. 

Studios of television stations, universi- 
ties and community colleges are other 
places to check for equipment availability 
and use terms. 

Crew 

Nonprofit organizations who thrive on 
the energies of volunteers find that cable 
access opens new doors to attract recruits. 
Professionals in media, theatre, advertis- 
ing, public relations, and journalism (to 
name a few), have gladly volunteered as 
writers, photographers, actors, and pro- 



moters for a show backed by a cause they 
support. The attraction of 5 'doing televi- 
sion" coupled with the training on equip- 
ment brings in enthusiastic amateurs who 
quickly learn that they too can produce 
television. Local university and communi- 
ty college students can also help with pro- 
ductions. Visit the television and theatre 
departments and see what internship pro- 
grams exist. Talk with someone in a 
department that's related to your group's 
interest. 

Promotion 

The group's newsletter builds on the 
narrowcasting philosophy by bringing 
news of your program to an already recep- 
tive audience. Work out exchanges with 
other newsletter editors so that when your 
program focuses on a subject they're in- 
terested in, you either get their mailing list 
or an article in their newsletter, promoting 
the program. 

Program Content 

Though mentioned last, this area should 
be addressed by the producer first — not 
only to make sure the program is of inter- 
est to the viewer— but also to make sure 
that the topic and approach selected for 
the first show is do-able. It's this premier 
that the decision-makers will be watching 
— in more ways than one. Make sure the 
scope of the show is realistic and can be 
done in a manner that positively reflects 
the group on its first voyage into TV. 

Complete your preparation by talking 
to other community groups already pro- 
ducing programs for your local access 
channel. Find out what they've found to 
be the highs and lows of the experience, so 
you can develop a strategy to avoid any of 
the pitfalls. Use this information not only 
to let your board know what to expect, 
but also to show them that other groups in 
the community are getting involved in 
cable access and that there's something 
there for your group as well. 

Careful planning, realistic expectations 
and utilization of the community's and 
your group's resources can make cable ac- 
cess programming a viable communica- 
tions tool for your organization. 
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Cable Access: An Untapped Resource For Human 
Service Organizations 

By Pat Sparks 



At a time when social service agencies 
are reeling from the impact of federal 
budget cuts, it is difficult to turn our at- 
tention from the daily struggle for survival 
and look at something new. However, 
public and voluntary groups across the 
country are finding that cable television is 
a new, innovative and effective com- 
munications medium. It is an enormous 
untapped resource for human service 
organizations, and there are a number of 
support systems available to help these 
organizations utilize it effectively and at a 
minimal cost. With local community ac- 
cess organizations providing facilities, 
training, and technical assistance, human 
service organizations are finding that put- 
ting their message on cable is a cost- 
effective way to: 

% educate the community about the 
concerns their agency is addressing; 

• sensitize the community to the cir- 
cumstances and needs of the 
population the agency serves (i.e. 
the aged and disabled); 

• acquaint potential clients with the 
agency's services; 

• raise issues and stimulate discussion 
(especially effective have been call- 
in programs which allow viewers to 
question public officials); 

• influence the public, public of- 
ficials, and potential funding 
sources; 

• create videotapes which do double 
duty for specialized purposes such 
as training and fundraising; and 

• recruit volunteers and offer public 
acknowledgement for their con- 
tributions. 

Human service agencies are well aware 
of the struggles involved in using broad- 
cast television. Competition for time on 
broadcast channels is fierce. And if a 
message does get on, it may not say what 
you want it to, and it can be easily missed 
by your target audience. Since channels 
are numerous on cable, public agencies 
and/ or community groups can take ad- 
vantage of the longer stretches of time 
available, and even have their programs 
repeated frequently. Most important, the 
concept of access allows you to get your 



message across, not what the broadcaster 
chooses to say about you or your subject. 
You have to share in the responsibility for 
building your audience, but groups have 
shown it can be done. We have become 
accustomed to thinking of television as an 
entertainment medium, but community 
television also works as an important in- 
formation medium. 

The time to use this valuable resource is 
now. Last year's federal legislation con- 
tains a "fallow- time" provision for usage 
of access channels. If they are not utilized 
by organizations such as ours, they can 
revert back to cable companies for com- 
mercial use. It's important for human ser- 
vice organizations to take a look at cable, 
learn how to use it effectively, and get in- 
volved, so that we and the people we help 
can take advantage of this technology. 

It's also important for community ac- 
cess organizations to learn how human 
service agencies work and what their 
needs are. Access organizations may find 
that (in contrast to arts and cultural 
groups, who may have been more 
amenable to becoming * 'hands-on" tech- 
nicians as well as producers) participation 
in the technical end may be a barrier for 
social agencies. Therefore, access organi- 
zations may have to increase their support 
services when they work with social ser- 
vice organizations. I know that in the 
several productions the Community Coun- 
cil did with Channel L Working Group in 
Manhattan, their supplying the produc- 
tion crew was a key factor in enabling us 
to participate in cable. 

We have found participating in cable an 
exciting exploration and look forward to 
the wiring of the rest of New York City, to 
make cable's potential available to all of 
our boroughs and citizens. 



Pat Sparks is Associate Executive Direc- 
tor for Information Services at the Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York, She 
can be contacted at the following address: 
275 Seventh Ave., New York, NY 10001, 
(212) 741-8844. 
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633 South Federal Boulevard 
Denver, Colorado 80219 



1-800-525-9571 
1-303-922-5564 



Call us for friendly 
pricing on systems 
or on components. 
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The Working Channel: A Local Cable 
Network For the Jobless 

By Michael Donofrio 



Finding employment is one full-time job 
(with a lot of overtime) that most of the 
unemployed would love to see automated. 
Fortunately, this labor intensive, often 
frustrating task already has been auto- 
mated in 50 cabled communities in the De- 
troit area. "The Working Channel/' the 
nation's first cable channel for the unem- 
ployed, serves 200,000 homes, 24 hours a 
day with programming totally devoted to 
job hunting, retraining, and the family 
survival needs of those out of work. 

The Working Channel is a tri-county 
networking system that has become a 
"meeting place for the jobless. It brings 
the unemployed together and connects 
those who are out of work with virtually 
every Detroit area organization involved 
in helping the unemployed. 

Utilizing spectrum space reserved for 
Instructional Television Fixed Service 
(ITFS), the Working Channel transmits 
high frequency microwave signals to 20 
Detroit area cable systems and to a num- 
ber of viewing centers in communities that 
are not yet wired (including the city of 
Detroit). Viewing centers have also been 
set up for those who do not subscribe to 
cable in wired communities. There are 
now more than 150 viewing centers in the 
Detroit area and many more are planned. 

The Working Channel provides exten- 
sive lists of specific job openings, pro- 
grams on job search and interviewing 
techniques, shows on retraining and job 
placement, profiles of community organi- 
zations that provide aid to the unemployed 
and their families, and educational pro- 
grams such as high school equivalency 
courses. A great deal of the programming 
is locally developed. The channel provides 
six hours of programming each day, which 
is repeated four times. 

The Working Channel automates the 
job search process by funnelling as much 
information as possible to the unemployed 
on just about every job placement, job 
training, job education, and family ser- 
vices program operating in the Detroit 
area* With all of this information avail- 
able on the Working Channel, hours of 
overtime in often fruitless searches to find 
this information piecemeal, is being elimi- 



nated. The hours spent in the difficult 
task of finding a job can now be spent 
much more productively. 

Networking Support 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
this project is the daily meetings of 
4 'Working Circles." Working Circles are 
small networking support groups of unem- 
ployed (there are five dozen of them in the 
Detroit area) who use the Working Chan- 
nel programming as a springboard for their 
own discussions and action. The groups 
meet in community centers throughout 
the tri -county Detroit area: churches, la- 
bor halls, libraries, training centers and 
other community centers that receive the 
Working Channel. 

Each Working Circle sets its own goals, 
and deals with whatever concerns its 
members consider most important. They 
often steer each other to job leads, share 
interviewing techniques, deal with family 
survival problems, and look into re-train- 
ing opportunities or special programs. A 
trained, professional "facilitator" works 
with each Working Circle to help it tap in- 
to existing programs in the community, 
with special emphasis on government- 
funded job retraining and placement pro- 
grams operated by local Private Industry 
Councils. 

The important element, of course, is 
that Working Circle members help each 
other overcome problems and become 
more effective in finding jobs. 

Broad-Based Support 

The Working Channel is the broadest- 
based program for the unemployed in 
Michigan, and the only one of its type in 
the nation, although groups in Buffalo, 
NY; Louisville, KY; Pittsburgh, PA; and 
Harrisburg, PA, are studying its applica- 
tions in their areas. The University of 
Leeds in England— where unemployment 
is extremely high and unresponsive to eco- 
nomic expansion— has also invited The 
Working Channel to present its approach 
for possible use there. 

Under the direction of Wayne State 
University Professor Otto Weinstein (the 
developer of this concept), a coalition of 



virtually every government and private- 
sector organization involved in assisting 
the unemployed in southeastern Michigan, 
put the Working Channel together. The 
Communication/Information System for 
the Unemployed (CISU) is the umbrella 
organization for the Working Channel. 

CISU staff operations are augmented 
by staff support from WTVS (Detroit's 
public television station), Wayne State 
University, the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, organized labor 
and the Southeastern Michigan Educa- 
tional Television Consortium (a group of 
12 Detroit-area colleges and universities 
that originally formed three years ago, 
under Dr. Feinstein's leadership, to launch 
Detroit's College Cable Channel, a 
24-hour local channel carried by almost 20 
Detroit-area cable systems offering college 
courses over cable). 

The Working Channel is operating 
under an annual grant of almost $1 mil- 
lion from the Federal Job Training Part- 
nership Act (JTPA), administered in 
Michigan through the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Labor and Governor James 
Blanchard's Office for Job Training. 
Detroit's Hudson-Webber Foundation 
and the Wayne County Private Industry 
Council have also made grants to CISU of 
$100,000 and $150,000. 

High Profile Service 

The cable systems offering the Working 
Channel as part of their basic subscriber 
packages are finding it a highly visible and 
compelling channel that is well received by 
both subscribers and influential com- 
munity leaders. 

"This is what cable is all about,*" a sub- 
urban mayor told attendees at a recent re- 
ception hosted by the Working Channel to 
launch its service on Tribune-United 's 
southeastern Oakland County system that 
serves one of suburban Detroit's more af- 
fluent areas. 

Since the Working Channel reaches so 
much of the Detroit tri-county area, it is 
able to promote itself in a highly visible 
manner, and this provides the cable oper- 
ators with a level of support they are un- 
able to reach individually. Major feature 
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stories appear at least once a month in 
Detroit and suburban daily and weekly 
newspapers, profiling the Working Chan- 
nel and the local cable systems that carry it. 

The Working Channel's first press con- 
ference utilized the project's resources to 
create an interactive video news confer- 
ence. Reporters and civic leaders were in- 
vited to interconnected Working Channel 
studios and five viewing centers, and were 
addressed by a panel of organizers and 
civic leaders. At the viewing centers, re- 
porters could also easily interview local 
officials and unemployed local residents 
to complement the information they ac- 
quired from the panel of principal 
organizers. 



The reporters weren't just told about 
the Working Channel; they experienced it. 
They were part of the story. 

But Is Anybody Watching? 

Since no viewing statistics are available 
for this local cable channel, the only direct 
feedback cable systems receive are phone 
calls from viewers who like the Working 
Channel or (on one day when the signal 
was interrupted) from distressed subscrib- 
ers who wanted to know why their chan- 
nel wasn't being transmitted. 

However, CISU has monitored its bot- 
tom line. They have a sense of how many 
unemployed persons are being enrolled in 
job training programs or finding jobs be- 




cause of their exposure to the Working 
Channel cablecasts. The channel's audi- 
ence size can be extrapolated from these 
statistics: 

• More than 1,000 enrollees in Pri- 
vate Industry Council training and 
job placement programs have told 
the PIC's that they learned of their 
programs on the Working Channel. 

• More than 50,000 recipients a week 
of unemployment benefits are view- 
ing CISU-installed monitors at seven 
offices of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. 

• Another 62,000 people view the 
Working Channel at numerous 
community agency viewing centers 
each week. More than 400 members 
of 50 Working Circles have watched 
the Working Channel on a weekly 
basis as a part of their meetings. 

• A number of community agencies 
have reported that client loads have 
doubled because of the Working 
Channel, 

• One Private Industry Council (PIC) 
says that more than 40 percent of its 
enrollees over the last eight months 
have credited the Working Channel 
telecasts for their knowledge of the 
PIC programs. 

None of this, of course, gauges the 
number of home viewers who watch the 
Working Channel and quietly take advan- 
tage of the job leads and other informa- 
tion. However, the response to the 'Work- 
ing Channel's job listings indicates that 
113,000 unemployed persons view the 
Working Channel on a regular basis. This 
is excellent penetration for a local cable 
channel that reaches into 200,000 house- 
holds. 

When you're stuck at home without a 
job, one of the few luxuries you may hold 
on to is your cable subscription. However, 
in the Detroit area, the Working Channel 
has converted this "luxury" into a neces- 
sity for those looking for jobs and trying 
to survive while they're out of work. 



The Working Channel in production during the spring of 1985. 



Michael Donofrio is associate director — 
production of the Communication /Infor- 
mation System for the Unemployed and 
executive director of the Working Channel. 
He can be contacted at CISU, 77 W Can- 
field, Detroit, MI 48201, (313) 577-4203. 
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A Warm Wave From Hawaii 



By Henry "Hap" Freund 



Hawaii, Gentle trade winds caressing 
palm trees which sway rhythmically 
against a clear blue sky. Warm ocean 
waves lapping against beautiful beaches. 
Verdant mountains rising in the distance. 
What kind of problems could people have 
in paradise? A few days of poor surf or 
rainy weather? 

This may contradict one's image of 
what life in Hawaii is like, but the fact is 
people Living in Hawaii face the same 
problems that confront many other Amer- 
icans: rising unemployment, crime, illiter- 
acy, environmental hazards, land use con- 
troversies, hunger and homeless citizens. 

As in many other states, community 
groups in Hawaii have found that com- 
munity television is a creative way to in- 
volve the public in finding solutions to 
these problems. One such successful video 
project is Hawaii's Human Services Tele- 
vision (HSTV). Using equipment and fa- 
cilities provided by Oceanic Cablevision, 
HSTV has produced numerous programs 
examining social issues (16 one-half hour 
documentaries and four live programs). 

In just two years, HSTV has realized a 
great deal of success in increasing public 
participation in the issues that are exam- 
ined on HSTV programs. For example, a 
documentary on street people and a docu- 
drama on illiteracy have inspired viewers 
to volunteer to work with agencies listed 
at the conclusion of the programs. A 
recently completed program taped inside a 
women's prison is focusing needed atten- 
tion on the crowded conditions and lack 
of job training opportunities for the in- 
mates, and a prison reform group has ar- 
ranged to show the program to key state 
legislators. Another program on teenage 
pregnancy is now a regular component of 
a teen intervention project. The interven- 
tion project reports that the program is 
provoking candid discussion and more re- 
sponsible decision-making on the part of 
teenage participants. 

HSTV has expanded and extended its 
viewing audience beyond cable television 
by making copies of all programs avail- 
able in all formats to the local United Way 
headquarters, the Department of Educa- 
tion for high schools, and the University 



of Hawaii library, HSTV encourages com- 
munity organizations to borrow the tapes 
free of charge. In addition, several pro- 
grams have aired on two local network af- 
filiate stations and on cable stations in 
many Mainland cities. 

HSTV producers and directors consult 
and work collaboratively with those in the 
community who are involved in the par- 
ticular issues. This improves HSTV's abil- 
ity to respond to community problems ac- 
curately and it increases community use of 
the completed program. 

Most of the people working on HSTV 
programs share several important traits — 
a commitment to the topic, an eagerness 
and ability to involve the community in 
defining the issues and the approach, and 
very little prior experience in video pro- 
duction. HSTV is more interested in peo- 
ple's attitudes and enthusiasm than in 
their previous experience. 

Providing opportunities for video vol- 
unteers and aspiring professionals has 
given HSTV the latitude to experiment 
with different approaches. Each program 
is unique, reflecting the personality, deci- 
sions, and creativity of the video team. 

While producing "It's Up To Me: Teen 
Pregnancy In Hawaii," it became evident 
that to be effective with adolescents, the 



program would need to avoid adult judg- 
ments and presence. The goal was to de- 
velop a feeling that teenagers in the video 
were speaking to their peers, The result is 
a half hour of candid adolescent conversa- 
tions about abortion, adoption, and par- 
enting experiences. 

When HSTV gained permission to tape 
for one day in Hawaii's women prison, it 
was decided that the best approach would 
be to give the viewers a sense of the real 
feeling of life in prison — what a typical 
day was like for the inmates. Production 
decisions were made that convey the 
noise, confusion, lack of privacy and 
cramped quarters that the women ex- 
perience. 

"No Place Like Home," a documen- 
tary which chronicles the Vietnamese and 
Laotian refugee experience in Hawaii, is 
produced by a cultural anthropologist. 
The producer worked through refugee ser- 
vice providers to reach the refugee com- 
munities, and found a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and warmth from the refugee 
families she talked with. However, the 
families continually balked when we asked 
if they would be willing to be taped. They 
would usually say they would have to 
think about it. Just recently she 
discovered that the refugee families 




A Laotian refugee stands with an HSTV crew member during the making of "No Place 
Like Home. ** 
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mistakenly believed that she was being 
paid by the hour; they thought that they 
were doing her a favor, helping her earn 
more money, by delaying their permis- 
sion. The production timetable increased 
dramatically after this misunderstanding 
was corrected. 

4 'The Honolulu Wheelchair Marathon" 
presented a logistical challenge — trying to 
coordinate 3 video teams to follow four 
racers over a 26.2 mile course. Our goal 
was to have viewers know these athletes as 
real people. We focused on their abilities, 
and, implicitly, on the abilities of all the 
"disabled." 

A program on child care took on a 
lyrical, almost poetic form; it mixed inter- 
views, drama, and images into a video col- 
lage. "The Hawaii Health Care Quiz" is 
an effort to educate consumers about 
ways to save money and improve their 
health, using special graphics, a quiz for- 
mat, and a local newscaster as an on- 
camera -narrator explaining generic drugs, 
second opinions about surgery, and the 
proper use of the emergency room. 

HSTV has also experimented with the 
drama and the docu-drama form. "Break 
The Silence," based on real case histories 
of family violence from the files of the 
Prosecuting Attorney's office, follows 
one woman's path to seek help. "Alone 



Together," a series of vignettes about the 
reality, challenges, and humor faced by 
single parent families, was developed 
from script ideas by many of the single 
parent families who act in the program. 
"Never Too Late To Learn" explores 
adult illiteracy and the relationship be- 
tween one person who struggled to learn 
to read and his tutor . The acting is so con- 
vincing that most viewers don't believe 
that the "illiterate" isn't "real." "Re- 
sponsible Parties," a video play involving 
two young shoplifters and a teenage nar- 
rator, is an entertaining effort to educate 
young people about juvenile law. Produc- 
ing it involved a great deal of cooperation 
from the police and the judiciary. 

HSTV was created to offer health and 
social service providers a cost effective 
vehicle to improve their educational and 
preventive outreach in the face of increas- 
ing budget cuts, inflation, and rising 
numbers of people requiring assistance. 
The Office of Human Resources of the 
city and county of Honolulu joined with 
the major planning and coordinating 
agency for social services in the state (the 
Health and Community Services Council 
of Hawaii) to develop a pilot program on 
Honolulu's "Street People." 

The enthusiasm of the volunteers who 
worked on that initial video and its 



usefulness for those concerned with the 
issue of homelessness, inspired HSTV to 
move ahead with other programs. A steer- 
ing committee was formed to coordinate 
the project. The Junior League of 
Honolulu encouraged HSTV to apply for 
a grant and awarded us $40,000 to both 
develop a video training progarm for 
volunteers and produce a year of pro- 
gramming. The training was conducted at 
Kamehameha Schools, a private high 
school for Native Hawaiian youth, which 
possesses an excellent video center. One 
hundred community volunteers, repre- 
senting a wide variety of ages, interests, 
and agencies, graduated from the 30 hour 
video training course. 

The seed money grant from the Junior 
League enabled HSTV to attract matching 
funds from other sources. Funds support- 
ing HSTV programs have now been raised 
from more than 20 different sources, in- 
cluding state government departments, 
the federal government, local founda- 
tions, the Chamber of Commerce, private 
businesses, non-profit agencies, and anon- 
ymous gifts. (The money is used to pay a 
producer and director a low wage for each 
program and to cover expenses for actors, 
tapes, tape duplication, advertising, 
music, transcription, etc.) 

HSTV has won recognition from the 
NFLCP (for "The Honolulu Wheelchair 
Marathon"), from the National Cable 
Television Association, the Broadcast 
Media Conference, the Hawaii Interna- 
tional Film Festival and ITVA-Honolulu. 
More importantly, HSTV has served as a 
catalyst and advocate for community pro- 
gramming and has inspired others to use 
video to communicate their ideas and con- 
cerns. 

HSTV has recently been "spun off" 
from the city and is now solely a project 
of The Health and Community Services 
Council of Hawaii. It retains the goal of 
accomplishing for the benefit of many 
what none could produce alone. 



Henry "Hap" Freund is a founding mem- 
ber of Human Services TV, He can be 
contacted at 4374 Royal Place, Honolulu, 
HI 96816, (808) 735-5970. 




HSTV crew member tapes a scene from "No Place Like Home, " 
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"Every Child a Wanted Child": 

A Profile of Community Cooperation 



By Carol Fites and Frank R* Jamison 

How six relatively simple studio pro- 
ductions turned into an award-winning, 
nationally-distributed series on reproduc- 
tive health. 

The workshop was aptly titled "Who 
me? On cable TV" and a dozen or so 
eager people worked in a TV studio on 
Tuesday evenings during the fall of 1981 
to learn the basics of television produc- 
tion. Sponsored by the Continuing Educa- 
tion Division of Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo, and taught by a 
Media Services Department Faculty mem- 
ber, the eight-week course sounded espe- 
cially inviting to community organizations 
such as the Reproductive Health Care 
Center /Planned Parenthood. 

Like other organizations and individ- 
uals in the community, Planned Parent- 
hood was excited about the recently-signed 
consent agreement between the city of 
Kalamazoo and the local services pro- 
vider, Fetzer Cable Vision. The agreement 
called for four community access chan- 
nels, as well as a new community access 
production center to be in operation by 
early 1983. 



"All of a sudden, we had a unique op- 
portunity to communicate a lot of very 
important information to the community 
via television," says Louise Safron, Ex- 
ecutive Director of Planned Parenthood. 
* 4 And the compelling aspect was that— far 
from the occasional two-minute exposure 
we might get on the evening news— cable 
access would allow us to control the length 
and content of the program." 

Safron selected Sue Wagner (the agen- 
cy's Public Affairs Coordinator at that 
time) to attend the cable class. There, 
under the instruction of Frank Jamison, 
Professor of Academic Services, Ms. 
Wagner learned to use portable V* " equip- 
ment and helped produce a class project 
which was to become one of the first pro- 
grams shown on local access. 

A Funding Proposal 

More enthused then ever about the 
potential of cable access, Safron and 
Wagner put together a proposal whereby 
Wagner would be project coordinator for 
a series of programs on reproductive 
health. The proposed topics included birth 
control, sterilization, sexually-transmitted 



diseases, infertility, and talking to chil- 
dren about sex. 

"We knew the access production center 
wouldn't be ready for nearly a year, so we 
decided to seek funding from a local foun- 
dation to have the programs produced 
professionally/' says Safron. 

In preparing the proposal, they sought 
input from several persons, including 
Jamison. 

"As a natural outgrowth of my teach- 
ing the production class, and Planned 
Parenthood's participation in it, the Uni- 
versity became involved in the preparation 
of the proposal," says Jamison. "The 
subject matter cried out for quality treat- 
ment and increased public discussion. We 
helped them plan a budget and also con- 
ducted a computer search of existing 
media materials in reproductive health. 
We wanted to avoid reinventing the wheel. 
There seemed to be nothing in existence 
that came close to the programming they 
wanted to do." 

Joan Burke, newly-appointed Cable 
Administrator for the city of Kalamazoo, 
provided input as well. "Planned Parent- 
hood was one of the first organizations to 
jump on the access band wagon," says 
Burke. "We knew the health information 
programming they were planning would 
be of great interest to the community, so 
we pledged to support them in any way we 
could." 

Nationally- known Kalamazoo pediatri- 
cian and film producer Dr. Frederick 
Margolis offered many valuable sugges- 
tions. One was to include letters of sup- 
port from Planned Parenthood affiliates, 
health institutions, schools and colleges 
which had expressed an interest in using 
the programs for patient and community 
education. Letters of support were at- 
tached to the proposal before it was sub- 
mitted in August, 1982, The $32,636 re- 
quest included funds for production and 
editing on 1 n equipment, honoraria for 
consultants, some basic Va " equipment 
for agency use, and a half-time project 
director. 

Spirits were high when word came in 
September, 1982 that the grant was ap- 
proved and that funding would begin in 
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January, 1983. WMU's Media Services 
was contracted to do production and post- 
production for the series. And because 
Sue Wagner had made a recent career 
move, the search was on for a project 
director. 

Enter A Project Director 

"We felt it would be good if the project 
director had some prior video experience," 
says Safron. Carol Fites, a free-lance com- 
munications consultant, with previous ex- 
perience in television writing and produc- 
tion, was selected to direct the project. 

The original proposal called for six 
studio-based programs, featuring a mod- 
erator and two or three content experts. 
Vignettes of real-life family situations and 
other appropriate remote segments were 
to be inserted to make them "come alive" 
for viewers. 

Anxious to do the best job possible, 
Fites began to study the proposal, re- 
search the subject matter, and envision a 
vareity of video treatments. During dis- 
cussions with Safron, Fites proposed that 
three of the programs could be shot effec- 
tively in the studio, but that the other 
three would be enhanced by location 
shooting. 

Two of the programs, "Birth Control: 
The Clinic Visit" and "Sterilization: 
Something Permanent," dealt with ser- 
vices provided by Planned Parenthood. 
"Why not give people a first-hand view of 
what happens when patients come to a 
typical Planned Parenthood for such ser- 
vices?" asked Fites. "And instead of just 
'talking' about sterilization, why not fol- 
low patients into surgery and show the ac- 
tual procedures? Likewise, in the program 
"Infertility: A Medical Update," why 
couldn't we follow a couple through an 
infertility clinic, and see some of the ac- 
tual microscopic tests and procedures that 
are carried out there?" Safron agreed that 
all this sounded wonderful . . . "but could 
we afford it?" 

A Partnership 

"We had definitely reached a cross- 
roads," says Fites. "The original budget 
called for some location shooting for each 



program, but there was no way we could 
do three completely remote shows and 
stay within the budget. We had to make 
some decisions." 

Looking over the alternatives with 
Jamison, there seemed to be several ways 
to go: 1) Stay with the original plan for six 
studio productions; 2) Have fewer than 
six shows in an upgraded series; or 3) Find 
further funding. Thanks to the Univer- 
sity, the third alternative became viable. 

"We talked about the increased impact 
that the series would have if we did more 
location shooting," says Jamison. "We 
also discussed the possibility of marketing 
the series to other health and educational 
institutions. The increased impact and 
marketability, along with our belief that 
there was a profound need for quality 
material in this subject area, led to our 
decision to become a fully participating 
partner in the project." 

Jamison and Safron worked out a con- 
tractual agreement whereby the University 
would fund the necessary budget increases 
in return for a stake in the project. It was 
agreed that Planned Parenthood would 
retain the copyright to the series, but that 
any proceeds from sale of the series would 
be split 50-50 between the agency and 
Western Michigan University. 



Production at Last 

Working with Planned Parenthood 
staff and other content experts, Fites de- 
veloped formats and preliminary scripts 
for each program. 

It was the projects' good fortune that 
Janet Oliver of Media Services was as- 
signed by Jamison to the series television 
director. With a background in both 
graphic arts and medical television, Oliver 
brought extensive electronic field produc- 
tion and post-production experience to 
the project. 

Working together, Fites and Oliver 
poured over objectives, formats, and 
scripts, searching for the most effective 
ways to convey the information. 

In some cases, such as the explanation 
of the male and female reproductive pro- 
cesses, colorful graphics were used in 
combination with special effects to create 
basic animation. In another case— thanks 
to the cooperation of University of Mich- 
igan Hospitals— microvideography was 
used to show sperm swimming into a field 
of cervical mucus. 

Whenever possible, real examinations 
or procedures were shown. For example, 
actual male and female sterilization pro- 
cedures were shot by Oliver in surgery. 
Needless to say, model releases were se- 




Janet Oliver on location at Planned Parenthood. 
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cured from the patients! The program on 
sterilization then followed a male actor 
and female actress through all the steps 
leading to surgery. Reaction shots of the 
"actors" were taken on the surgical 
tables, and later intercut with the actual 
surgical procedures. 

"We were amazed at the enthusiasm 
and cooperation we encountered from all 
the volunteer actors and actresses who 
participated," says Oliver. In some cases, 
they actually played themselves, as when 
one of the actresses engaged in a delight- 
ful, non-scripted interchange about sex- 
uality with her six-year-old son. In another 
case, members of a local herpes support 
group appeared in silhouette on camera to 
discuss the impact of herpes on their lives. 
In still another, two couples from Planned 
Parenthood' s infertility support group 
talked openly with a counselor about the 
frustrations of being infertile. 

Because of the emphasis on reproduc- 
tive health — and the on-going goal of 
Planned Parenthood that every child be 
wanted and loved— the series title, "Every 
Child a Wanted Child" evolved. A local 
volunteer musician composed and record- 
ed a very effective title song for the series. 
This complemented the visual opening of 
each show, which is a montage of "peo- 
ple" shots from the various programs. 

In order to make the most efficient use 
of remote shooting schedules, the shows 
were in production simultaneously. That 
is to say, no final editing was done until all 
taping was completed. Taping was done 
between March and November, 1983, and 
editing completed in March, 1984. The 
series premiered on local access channels 
in April to the enthusiastic response of 
viewers— and the press — alike. 

The project began as an idea in a 
workshop. Thirty-two months and $58,000 
later it was first cablecast. Of the time 
spent, roughtly half was devoted to early 
planning and the securing of necessary 
funding— a phase in any project that 
tends to be underestimated in terms of 
both time and dollar expenditures. Total 
project expense broke down to roughtly 
$17,000 in planning and administration, 
$36,000 in production and post-produc- 



tion, with the remaining monies going to 
purchase project-related equipment. Was 
it worth it? Those most closely involved 
think so. 

"This is a very good example of how 
the public can benefit when agencies and 
educational institutions combine their 
talents and resources in a cooperative ef- 
fort," concludes Jamison. 

In September, 1984, the series received 
the coveted 1 * ACE' ' award for best locally- 
produced educational series from the Na- 
tional Cable Television Association. The 
series is currently being marketed and is 
being used by reproductive health and 
educational institutions throughout the 
county— both for access programming 
and for patient and community education. 

For descriptive brochure on the "Every 
Child a Wanted Child" series, contact: 



Louise D. Safron, Executive Director 
Reproductive Health Care Center/ 

Planned Parenthood 
4201 West Michigan A venue 
P.O. Box 1069 
Kalamazoo f MI 49005 



Carol Fites is a free lance communications 
consultant based in Michigan. She was 
Project Director and Producer for the 
"Every Child a Wanted Child" video 
series. 

Prof. Frank i?. Jamison is Head of Media 
Services for Western Michigan University 
and a member of the NFLCP Board of 
Directors. He was Series Consulting Pro- 
ducer for the "Every Child a Wanted 
Child" project. 




Announcing . . . 



THE CABLE JOB GUIDE 

Describes entry-Jevef opportunities in; 

• cable systems 

• program production & services 

• engineering 

• government 

• law 

• related fields 

Includes 15 appendices of "Who's Who" 
in the cable industry, government, press, 
citizens' groups, plus placement services 
and training programs. (54 pages, $9.50 
postpaid.) 

Also . . . 



THE COMMUNITY MEDIUM 

The state of the art in cable. Includes 
technology overview, glossary, case 
studies of focal programming, two-way 
services, educational uses, (180 pages, 
$18.50 postpaid.) 



A GUIDE FOR LOCAL POLICY 

Discusses legal and policy issues in 
cable. Covers franchising process, 
ordinances, consumer protection, 
franchise enforcement and 
administration, other issues. (130 pages, 
$18.50 postpaid.) 

$31 .50 postpaid for set of two. Discounts 
available for bulk orders. 



Call or write for free brochure: 

The Cable Television Information Center 
1500 North Beauregard Street 
Alexandria, VA 22311 
(703) 845-1705 
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The Reading Experiment: Ten Years Later 

By Ann Sheehan 



On the last Wednesday of every month, 
people in Reading, PA know that they can 
turn on their television sets at ten o'clock 
in the morning, tune to Berks Community 
Television cable channel 10, and talk 
directly to the District Manager of the 
Social Security Administration. "Your 
Social Security" is one of the regular, on- 
going programs on BCTV that brings to- 
gether social service providers and users. 

Since 1976, Berks Community Televi- 
sion has provided a forum in the Reading- 
Berks County area for agencies that pro- 
vide services and those who use them 
through the format of live interactive tele- 
vision. In 1975, the Alternate Media Cen- 
ter and the Graduate School of Public 
Administration of New York University 
received an experimental grant from the 
National Science Foundation. The pur- 
pose of the experiment was to determine if 
two-way cable television could facilitate 
the delivery of social services to senior citi- 
zens. Reading was chosen as the site for 
the experiment for several reasons: it had 
a relatively large elderly population (18% 
of 80,000); there was a well-established 
social service delivery system; and the 
cable company (Berks — ATC) had a his- 
tory of commitment to public access. New 
York University formed a consortium in 
Reading that included the city, the cable 
company, the Berks County Senior Citi- 
zens Council, and the Reading Housing 
Authority. 

Using three senior citizen sites as 
"Neighborhood Communication Cen- 
ters,'' closed circuit programming began 
in January, 1976, The three sites were a 
day-use activity building for senior citi- 
zens, a high-rise apartment building, and 
a low-income housing complex. Each site 
was fully equipped and wired for live 
cablecasting. In addition to the three sites, 
120 private homes in the city were equipped 
with converters so that those elderly could 
watch the programs and, most important- 
ly, participate in them through the use of 
their home phones. 

In keeping with the philosophy of estab- 
lishing a low-tech, user-friendly system 
that would encourage active participation 
by service providers and public officials, a 



transportable equipment package was de- 
signed that included all the necessary 
equipment for a live, remote production. 
This portable remote box could then be 
taken to places like the Social Security 
Administration office, City Hall, or the 
county courthouse so that they could par- 
ticipate in programs without losing valu- 
able time in their work day. 

The closed circuit programs were so 
well received that the decision was made 
to extend the programming over the entire 
Berks Cable system. By February, 1977, 
when the NSF funding ended and the ex- 
periment was officially over, community 
support was so strong that a non-profit 
corporation was formed— Berks Com- 
munity Television. The purpose of the 
corporation, as stated in the by-laws, is 
"to maintain and operate an interactive 
telecommunications system on a not-for- 
profit basis for the instruction of the 
public on subjects useful to the individual 
and beneficial to the community." BCTV 
is operated by a volunteer Board of Direc- 
tors, with a staff of seven full-time and 
two part-time people. The role of the staff 
is to facilitate interactive community pro- 
gramming, rather than produce television 
shows. 

BCTV now does an average of sixteen 
hours per week of live interactive pro- 
gramming on a variety of topics and issues. 
Programming is determined by a program 
committee composed of volunteer repre- 
sentatives from different segments of the 
community: social services agencies, health 
professionals, senior citizens, education, 
the arts, and interested individuals. The 
chair of the Program Committee is a 
member of the Board of Directors. 

Live programming on BCTV takes place 
three mornings, one afternoon, and four 
evenings per week, and is all produced 
and hosted by volunteers, During the 
course of a month, there are 16 social ser- 
vice agencies that use the system regularly 
because of its live two-way nature. For 
many agencies faced with funding cuts in 
their services, BCTV's community- wide 
system is the one mechanism through 
which they are able to continue their out- 
reach, information, and referral services. 



Representatives of the local office of the 
Social Security Administration have con- 
tinued to use BCTV regularly since 1976 
because, as the District Manager recently 
said, "It is very difficult to keep the pub- 
lic informed of their rights and obligations 
under the Social Security Act and we find 
that television is one of the best ways of 
informing the public. BCTV's capabilities 
of having a studio and home-viewer par- 
ticipation is particularly helpful." 

The Area Agency on Aging, Mental 
Health Association, Camp Fire, Neigh- 
borhood Housing Services, Office of 
Consumer Affairs, Hispanic Center, Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Council, and the 
YWCA are some of the other social ser- 
vice providers who use the medium of in- 
teractive cable television on a regular 
basis. 

Service providers who use BCTV are 
comfortable in coordinating, producing, 
and hosting programs about their agen- 
cies. If they want a trigger tape for their 
program, or a character generator mes- 
sage, or want to use graphics, the staff is 
ready to help them out. Some agencies do 
hour-long programs; others feel that 30 
minutes is enough time for them to talk 
about a particular topic. They all value 
the input of homeviewers, whether it be a 
question about a service delivery problem 
or a comment on a particular aspect of the 
agency. They also value the flexibility of 
the system. For example, when the Area 
Agency on Aging does its annual planning 
hearing, BCTV is able to take its equip- 
ment to the hearing location, which can 
accommodate more people than the 
downtown studio, and cablecast the entire 
hearing. This means that the elderly who 
are homebound can participate in the 
planning for this agency that directly af- 
fects their lives. 

One of the most important aspects of 
BCTV for social service agencies is the 
fact that it serves as a common ground for 
all, because it is a community system. It 
brings together agencies with a shared 
purpose of promoting the general welfare. 
For example, in 1983, BCTV and the 
Mental Health Association formed a con- 
Continues on page 34 
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Public Programming on a Large Scale 

By Morris Ordover 



It's easy to select appropriate audience 
and media with a large budget. But what 
if you have a complex public program 
which urgently requires public attention 
and affects the entire population, but pro- 
vides no budget for media buys? What if 
you determine the best media, but cannot 
gain access? You research, worry, plan 
and scheme, and finally get lucky. 

The social Security Administration 
(ASA) administers a very complex pro- 
gram, and must seek new and innovative 
methods for reaching its public, 

Television is one of the best media for 
reaching the broad audience that needs in- 
formation about SSA programs. How- 
ever, without paying for time on broad- 
cast TV it is almost impossible to obtain 
free time on an ongoing basis. And we 
can't explain all of the public's rights in an 
infrequent five or ten minute segment. 

Fortunately, we discovered cable televi- 
sion. We learned that a very large segment 
of the television audience can be reached 
through cable, and that time was available 
to us on this medium at no cost. It all 
started when one of our local offices 
asked us if we had any materials that 
could feed on ongoing time slot that they 
had obtained from a local cable system. 
Unfortunately, SSA produced only one 15 
minute informational film each year, but 
these soon became obsolete as the law 
changed. All that we could suggest to that 
office was that they prepare and produce 
their own new show every week. With 
limited resources and no experience, that 
was almost impossible. 

I started my research, and found that 
there were several hundred systems in our 
region'(New York, New Jersey, and Puer- 
to Rico). I asked all of our offices to con- 
tact their local cable systems and deter- 
mine if time was available. About 700 
systems agreed to provide regular time 
slots if we could produce programs of ac- 
ceptable cablecast quality. 

A call to our national headquarters 
revealed that there were no current plans 
for a series, nor were any funds available 
for us to produce shows. Frustrated 
because the vehicle was available, but the 
material wasn't, we started our search for 



free facilities to help us launch a regional 
experiment. If we could produce a series 
centrally, all of our offices could 
distribute the programs without expend- 
ing the energy required for each to pro- 
duce their own. 

Our office in Albany, N.Y. found the 
answer. The New York State Department 
of Corrections operates a pre-release 
training program in television arts for 
prisoners, and the department was look- 
ing for practical experience in production 
for them. I met with the director of the 
program, Ben Oliveri. He agreed to help 
us by providing the crew, equipment and 
studio, if we provided the cast and any 
needed materials. With our limited 
budget, the price was right. 

We developed a simple format. We 
decided that the best and least expensive 
way to highlight a different aspect of the 
SSA on each program would be to feature 
a regular host with a different "in-house" 
guest every week. We didn't have a budget 
to hire an experienced host, and since I 
had some programming background, I 
became the host. 

Many problems developed. During our 
first program, I forgot my name during 



the intrtroduction, and a nervous tapping 
of my feet did not calm a frightened guest. 
My hands and expression were frozen in 
fear. Since the studio equipment was old, 
it was difficult to produce a quality prod- 
uct consistently. We also failed to main- 
tain a regular crew, because as crew 
members were trained, they were paroled. 
The fact that the studio in Albany was a 
two hour commute from my home was 
another inconvenience, Further, my 
guests, all SSA employees or people from 
related fields, had no more experience 
than I. Finally, the studio had no central 
air conditioning, and the window units 
were shut off during the shoots. Talk 
about hot. 

One interesting experience occurred 
when I signed out a crew of trustees for a 
location shoot. When we broke for lunch, 
someone locked the equipment and 
cameras away, but couldn't find the key 
when we came back, I turned helplessly to 
my "crew," and they just laughed, I 
understood why they were laughing when 
one of them (in prison for burglary) 
opened the lock in less than a minute. 

At that time, distribution was a prob- 
lem, We couldn't bicycle tapes because 




Morris Ordover and his guest prior to taping a segment on SSA *s cable series. 
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our participating systems had to meet a 
schedule. Therefore, we accumulated old 
training tapes and recycled them. The 
facility duplicated them for us, but their 
old equipment was tempermental and er- 
ratic. Quality was something we gave up 
on. 

However, during that first year, we pro- 
duced thirteen shows and got them out on 
time, thanks to the facility staff. Even- 
tually, we were able to get a budget for 
some new tapes each year, and we got 
funding for commercial duplication which 
greatly improved our quaility. Finally, I 
was able to end my commute when we ob- 
tained the use of a public access studio in 
New Jersey from UA Columbia. We 
trained our own crew, using our own 
employees, and Fran Treanor, one of our 
managers, went to school and learned 



direction and production. She's now one 
of the best in public access. 

The national office of SSA now sees the 
value of cable and has distributed their 
second series of six programs. We are in- 
corporating these programs with a num- 
ber of our shows. Now in our fifth year, 
we produce 26 new programs and send 
them to our 78 participating systems. In 
all, those systems have 1,8 million 
subscribing households. Each program is 
shown an average of three times. Each of 
those households have 78 opportunities to 
learn about Social Security. And they do. 
Visitors to our offices often talk about 
things they learned from the programs. 
Many have learned that they can receive 
benefits under conditions unknown to 
them before seeing us. 

Public access is the answer to an infor- 



mational campaign. It takes work and 
time, but the payoff is there. We pro- 
duced 90 new shows in five years, and our 
total budget for tapes and dupliction is 
$10,000 a year. We use our own people, as 
well as volunteers from schools and the 
community. The payoff far surpasses our 
costs, and the time is there for the using. 

Those prisoners? Most of them are pro- 
ductive members of society now. And me? 
I can assure you that I no longer need a 
cue card to remember my name. 



Morris Ordover is director of External A f- 
fairs for the New York Region of the So- 
cial Security Administration. He can be 
contacted at SSA, Federl Building, 26 
Federal Plaza, New York, NY 10278. 
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LOUIS PREZELIN 



Jacques Cousteau's Amazon series took one 
year to prepare and two years to shoot. 
Cinematographer Louis Prezelin who has 
been with the Cousteau team and The 
Calypso for many years says. 



"The STARPAK is the most compact and 
best equipped lighting package in the 
market." 
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Teens Communicate With Peers on 
Arizona Cable System 



By Don Kirkland 

Question: what's the best way to con- 
vince young people they should start liv- 
ing healthy lifestyles early, before they 
adopt habits that may shorten their own 
lives or those of people around them? 
Answer: use their peer group and the com- 
munications medium that has the most 
significant effect on their lifestyle. 

That approach was recently adopted by 
a local acute-care hospital and the public 
schools in Mesa, AZ when they initiated 
"Project: On Camera/' a successful 
public service announcement (PSA) se- 
ries. 

Using all teen talent for conceptualiza- 
tion writing, and production, the project 
developed four 30-second PSAs relating 
to healthier living habits. Storer Cable 
provided access facilities. Desert 
Samaritan Hospital & Health Center con- 
tributed teacher-training and medical 
resources. The teachers and students did 
the rest. 

"The magnitude of the students' inter- 
est, as well as the skill with which they 
wrote their PSAs, surprised even us," 
says Hope Mitchell, director of educa- 
tional television for Mesa Public Schools. 
"Of the nearly 150 scripts we received, 
more than half could have been developed 
into finished PSA productions." 

Mr. Mitchell and video instructor 
Roger Gibbs head the school district's 
television effort, headquartered at Mesa 
VoTech. There, on approval from their 
home high schools, students attend spe- 
cialized vocational classes, including 
several devoted to television production. 
As a part of its franchise commitment, 
Storer Cable connected the VoTech TV 
studio with each elementary, junior and 
senior high school in the district. 

Storer was first licensed by the city of 
Mesa in 1979, and added educational ac- 
cess as part of a revised package presented 
to the city three years later. A provision of 
that agreement was the pledge to add a 
second education channel, should the in- 
itial one become 75 percent programmed. 

"Project: On Camera" required not 
only excellent capabilities from the on- 
going VoTech class, but also from other 
district students who had never conceived, 



written, or produced materials for televi- 
sion. 

"It was a real challenge, not only to the 
students but to the teachers, who also had 
little, if any, television experience," says 
Ms. Mitchell. One of the teachers' biggest 
assets— and one of the greatest motivators 
for them to encourage their students — was 
an appearance by Samaritan Video Ser- 
vices staffer and former TV anchor Ray 
Thompson. 

Before teachers introduced the project 
to their students, Thompson gave the in- 
structors a "crash" course in the writing 
and production of PSAs, including a 
sampling of public service announcements 
the unit had produced for Samaritan 
hospitals in the Phoenix area. The 
resulting student scripts covered a 
multitude of health-related issues, includ- 
ing smoking, drinking, safe driving, and 
even babysitting. Two anti-smoking mes- 
sages, a suicide prevention appeal, and 
advice to babysitters were eventually se- 
lected for production. 

As "Project: On Camera" entered its 
final development stages the first week of 
April (1985), plans called for the finished 
PSAs to be shown regularly on the Storer- 
provided educational access channel and 
to be distributed to the cable systems in 
the Phoenix area. Moreover, it was hoped 
that the innovative nature of the project, 
the subject matter and the quality of pro- 
duction would make the announcements 
appealing to commercial television sta- 
tions, both in neighboring Phoenix and 
statewide. 

If the partnership of a hospital, a 
school district and a community access 
center seems novel, it should be recog- 
nized that there is a growing movement 
within the United States to reduce the 
costs of health care. Indeed a way for this 
to happen is for hospitals to alter their 
mission from one that is exclusively treat- 
ment oriented to one more preventive in 
tone. That in itself seems sound rationale 
for access centers, hospitals and local 
education systems to join forces. 

George P. Williams, Ph.D., vice presi- 
dent/chief executive officer of Desert 
Samaritan Hospital & Health Center, sees 



the cooperative project as a foundation on 
which to build Si long range educational 
effort. "We believe that the costs of 
health care are going to require people to 
live healthier lifestyles, and hospitals must 
play a role in helping that happen," says 
Dr. Williams. "If we can get young peo- 
ple thinking about these issues at this 
critical stage of their lives, then we are 
fulfilling an important part of our com- 
munity service role." 



Don Kirkland is the director of public 
relations for Desert Samaritan Hospital <£ 
Health Center. He can he contacted at 
Desert Samaritan Hospital 1400 South 
Dobson } Mesa, AZ 85202, (602) 835-3000. 




John Davila operates a camera during 
VoTech 's taping of PSAs. 
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National AARP Enters The Cable Market 



By Dennis Labuda 

The American Association of Retired 
Persons (AARP) is the largest non-profit, 
non-partisan aging organization in the 
world. Its current membership is in excess 
of eighteen million and it exists to ensure 
that all older Americans live with indepen- 
dence, dignity and purpose. AARP, like 
so many other organizations, has come to 
realize the importance of television in the 
1980s and is making inroads into the use 
of the non-print media. 

Although AARP had utilized radio for 
a number of years with its Prime Time 
Series, its serious move into television did 
not begin until 1984. The path to AARP's 
involvement in television was, and con- 
tinues to be cautious. 

To understand how AARP became in- 
volved in the use of television and what an 
involved process that was, one needs to 
understand the size and workings of the 
organization. Most members are members 
at large receiving association publications 
and eligible to receive association benefits 
and services. Members may also elect to 
belong to one of the 3,318 local AARP 
Chapters or one of the 2,500 Retired 
Teachers Units. From these chapters and 
units come many of the volunteer leader- 
ship which guides AARP. These chapter 
and unit leaders often become associate 
state directors, state directors, associate 
area vice presidents, area vice presidents, 
and finally board members and national 
officers. It is through this system of vol- 
unteer leadership that the members gov- 
ern their organization. The staff of AARP 
is over 1 ,000, almost half of which work 
at AARP headquarters in Washington, 
DC. There is another large facility in Long 
Beach, California, which houses member- 
ship services and staff of Modern Matu- 
rity, the bimonthly magazine of the Asso- 
ciation. In addition to these offices, there 
are 10 regional offices geographically dis- 
persed throughout the country. 

In the late 1970s, the Institute of Life- 
time Learning, which is the continuing 
education department of AARP, began to 
receive requests for assistance from asso- 
ciation members. These requests con- 
cerned the use of television and radio at 
the local level. Members would write to 



ask for help in working with local cable 
companies that wanted to do a program 
for seniors. Others were involved in the 
franchising process and asked about how 
they could ensure that cable serves their 
needs. Others were asked to be hosts on 
shows, or to develop news segments of in- 
terest to local seniors. In addition, com- 
panies who had products or services which 
they wanted to market to older adults, ap- 
proached the association to do joint ven- 
tures in television. 

Concurrently some staff within the or- 
ganization began to advocate the use of 
television to promote AARP's message 
and highlight its benefits and services as 
were currently being done through a varie- 
ty of print materials. Because departments 
and divisions operate basically autono- 
mously, similar proposals and conceptual 
models began to develop without the 
knowledge of one another. As they moved 
up through the bureaucracy, others in the 
organization became aware of them. Fear 
of duplication of efforts and a shotgun 
approach to entering the world of televi- 
sion prompted the executive director to 
put all projects on hold, and retain a con- 
sultant knowledgeable in the area of non- 
print media. His assignment included sev- 
eral objectives. He prepared a report for 
staff which was a state of the art overview 
of the industry to date. In it he discussed 
commercial broadcasting, cable, and al- 
ternative delivery systems of television. 
He also investigated, evaluated and made 
recommendations on the variety of pro- 
posals which were pending, and made sug- 
gestions about how the organization might 
proceed in the future. 

Internally there was skepticism about 
such things as, "how many older people 
watch cable television/ 1 This, in spite of 
AARP research which indicates that 49% 
of persons over the age of 45 have or have 
access to and watch cable television. 
There was concern about receiving dishes 
and direct satellite transmission making 
current cable systems obsolete. The ques- 
tions of quality control and coordination 
of effort remain persistent. 

The report from the consultant had two 
messages which might be of assistance 



to other organizations contemplating the 
use of television. First, don't worry about 
the technology; whether it's commercial 
broadcasting, cable, cassette, or disk, 
worry about the message you want to get 
across. The technology will take care of 
itself and the message can be adapted. 
Second, you need not spend a fortune and 
produce a program to rival Nova or Na- 
tional Geographic. There are many levels 
in which you can become involved from 
producing five minutes of news for a local 
access program to developing a series to 
be syndicated through national cable sys- 
tems. Also, utilize current avenues of in- 
formation dispersion to market your pro- 
gramming: church bulletins, newsletters, 
posters and notices on bulletin boards, an- 
nouncements at community meetings, etc. 

Even before the consultant's report was 
issued, the executive director appointed a 
non-print media committee to coordinate 
all non-print media efforts of the associa- 
tion. The members include the associate 
directors as well as other staff directly in- 
volved in television production, All pro- 
posals for production must go through 
this committee. As a result, the organiza- 
tion now has initiatives going on at three 
levels of intensity. 

The most ambitious is a video version 
of the Association's magazine, "Modern 
Maturity." "Modern Maturity," a week- 
ly magazine-format program series tar- 
geting midlife and older viewers, was 
launched in February, 1985. It is distrib- 
uted through Modern Satellite Network 
(MSN) each Monday at 1 1 a.m. (EST) and 
is available to some 560 cable systems 
utilizing the MSN program service. (MSN 
uses SATCOM III R, Transponder 22.) 
Wholly funded by AARP, with a $45,000 
budget per episode, the series is produced 
by Eli Productions in Washington and 
provides viewers a lively mix of location 
feature stories, lifestyle segments and in- 
terviews with experts. 

Another approach is being taken by the 
AARP Office of Consumer Affairs. This 
department is producing five-minute self- 
contained information segments which 
are mailed out to local talk shows. These 
Continues on page 34 
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Tuning In To The Elderly 



By James A, Davis 

TV's Youth-Orientation 

In today's high-tech society we hear a 
lot about making sure that all Americans 
are "tuned in." If television's record to 
date is any indication, however, one would 
have to assume that there is one group the 
media industry would just as soon tune 
out: the elderly. 

In a youth-oriented country where peo- 
ple try to downplay their age rather than 
proudly proclaim it, television has mir- 
rored this attitude by putting little empha- 
sis on the older person in programming. 
Older characters are rare in program plots 
and few story lines depict life after retire- 
ment. Documentaries are infrequent and 
often emphasize the negative side of aging, 
such as disease or poverty. There are also 
few local talk shows that center around 
the issues affecting the lives of the elderly. 

By selecting programming that appeals 
to the greatest number of viewers (the 20 
to 49 age group), the television industry 
has shirked its responsibility to report one 
of the great events of life that affects all of 
us— aging. The importance of the adver- 
tising dollar seems to be dictating much of 
this behavior. Ironically, this ignores the 
fact that those over age 50— the empty- 
nesters — have a tremendous amount of 
expendable income, especially if they are 
still working. 

Considering this youth-oriented nature 
of commercial television, cable television 
is the most likely avenue for developing 
programming geared to the interests and 
concerns of the older population, espe- 
cially at the local level. 

Appealing to the Older 
Audience 

This doesn't mean developing costly 
entertainment programming. Although 
over the years some have questioned the 
value of local informational program- 
ming, recent research indicates it is one of 
the most effective means of reaching older 
people. 

The results of a recent study I con- 
ducted with R. Davis on the programming 
preferences of older television audiences 
on the east and west coasts is published 



in TV's Image of the Elderly, We found 
that the top choice of older audiences is 
news, and this is followed by information- 
al/documentary programming. The two 
favorite television shows followed a simi- 
lar pattern, the nightly news being the first 
choice and "60 Minutes" (a documen- 
tary/news show) finishing a solid second 
(the popular comedy "M*A*S*H" fin- 
ished third on each coast), As to what 
kinds of programming respondents would 
like to see more of, educational (i.e., 
health, politics) and philosophical issues 
(i.e., problem-solving techniques, various 
aspects of human conditions) finished in 
the top three. The telling result of our 
study was that nearly 60 percent of the re- 
spondents felt that television did not offer 
adequate programming for older adults. 

The message from these findings and 
those of similar studies is clear: older 
viewers can be reached through such in- 
formational programming as news, talk 
shows and documentaries. Television be- 
comes their window to what is happening 
in the community and the world around 
them. 



Effectively Programming to the 
Older Audience 

Cable television is perhaps best situated 
to open this window. The key is to develop 
creative, local origination or local access 
programming that responds to the inter- 
ests and concerns that affect the lives of 
older persons. There are certain elements 
that will help make this effort a success. 

1. Developing an advisory group. An 
excellent starting point is to build a coali- 
tion of grass-roots support from across the 
community interested in supporting local 
aging-oriented productions. An advisory 
group should be developed that represents 
a wide spectrum of the senior community 
including active senior citizens, senior ad- 
vocates and representatives of senior ser- 
vice agencies (area agencies on aging, 
senior centers), senior groups (Gray Pan- 
thers, AARP) and local colleges and uni- 
versities. This type of advisory group can 
help identify the needs of the older audi- 
ence, find sponsoring organizations, iden- 



tify interested and qualified individuals to 
work on the production and staffing of 
future programming, do research, and 
locate experts and guests to appear on 
shows. Probably most important, how- 
ever, is that a representative advisory 
group will provide needed entry into the 
senior community and a level of support 
that would be difficult to equal. 

2. Selecting a Winning Format. Since 
most cable stations have limited facilities, 
equipment and staff, it is most likely that 
a talk show or variety format will be uti- 
lized. With talk shows, most of the pro- 
duction work can be completed in the stu- 
dio, as compared to a local documentary 
format where there would be stronger em- 
phasis on remote work. However, beware 
of 30 solid minutes of "talking heads/' 
This places too much burden on the 
host(s) and guest(s) and runs the risk of 
being quite dull for the viewers. 

There is, however, tremendous poten- 
tial for developing a talk show format 
that is educational, entertaining, stimulat- 
ing and interesting. Aside from interviews 
on pertinent topics with capitivating 
guests, a variety of different approaches 
can provide new twists. Demonstrations 
in such areas as exercise, household hints, 
fashion and cooking can liven up a show. 
Entertainment segments, showcasing local 
senior talent, can add excitement if pro- 
duced properly. Audience interaction ala 
Phil Donahue can bring energy into a 
show. Not only do viewers feel more in- 
volved because their peers are taking part, 
there is also greater opportunity for the 
airing of a broader spectrum of view- 
points. Another possibility might be a 
"Dear Abby/Ann Landers* 7 format where 
the hosts or a specialist respond to ques- 
tions sent in by viewers. With even limited 
use of remote equipment, on-the-street in- 
terviews can provide fascinating and price- 
less responses. 

Of course this is not to downplay the 
significance of producing local documen- 
taries. A strong message with carefully 
selected visual images can promote 
changes in attitude, generate support, 
serve as a call to action and show the 
positive and negative sides of aging. 
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3. Creating the ideal chemistry. As with 
any production, an aging oriented show 
will fly or flop, depending on the individ- 
uals working on the production, especially 
the host(s) and the producer(s). A good 
host with the right mixture of conversa- 
tional ability, knowledge, nerve, sincerity, 
sense of humor, style, personality and an 
appealing appearance can make a show 
come alive. The producer should have ex- 
perience in television production and the 
leadership skills to work with a diverse 
group of people and the creativity to de- 
velop program ideas that work. 

A key factor to any production is the in- 
volvement of older persons, not only as 
hosts but in every facet of the production. 
Avoid the mistake of having a group of 
"young" persons producing a show for 
"old" persons, The older person can pro- 
vide the perspective of someone who has 
been there. Again, the ideal is to have an 
inter-generational approach. The mix of 
young and old can provide a unique blend 
of skill, experience and insight that can 
help make a production much more effec- 
tive. 

4. Selecting Strong Topics. The success 
of any aging-related show depends to a 
great extent on the strength of the topics 
selected. Whether you are looking at 
senior sexuality, consumer fraud against 
the elderly, or the multi-generational fam- 
ily, the topic must touch the lives of your 
viewers. 

Creativity is the key ingredient. There 
are hundreds of potential topics. A con- 
tent analysis of twenty-eight actual pro- 
ductions in the mid to late seventies re- 
sulted in the following list of topics: roles 
of older people in society, health, the im- 
pact of a changing society, retirement 
transitions, income, service programs, em- 
ployment, education, housing, transpor- 
tation and crime. These topics alone could 
produce dozens of spin-offs for individual 
shows or series. In planning topic areas, it 
might be wise to gather input from poten- 
tial viewers by doing an informal poll of 
the elderly and their service providers. 
Most importantly, don't be afraid to be 
daring, controversial and unique. Try new 
angles. Attempt the unexpected. 

5. Careful Selection of Guests, The 
right combination of guests is critical to 
any interview. A guest's credentials may 
be important, but a more essential set of 
criteria are communication skills, per- 
sonality and entertainment value. Big 
name authors, actors, politicians and ac- 
tivists can be a catch, but sometimes the 
most unique and stimulating personalities 



are those without household names but 
with intriguing pasts or experiences. For 
instance, the world record holder for hang 
gliding across the Grand Canyon at age 70 
might be more of a draw than the local 
Congressman discussing the next round of 
Reagan budget cuts. 

Appealing to the Creative Side 
of the Viewer Brain* 

The secret ingredient to capturing the 
viewer's interest and imagination is to 
know how to program to both sides of 
their brain: the logical, practical, left side 
and the creative, intuitive, right side. The 
left brain absorbs the logical facts, ideas, 
and meaning of a particular situation, 
while the right brain— through metaphors 
or anecdotes, analogies and examples- 
perceives the relationship among the dif- 
ferent parts of the problem and applies 
this to other similar problem-solving situ- 
ations. Since the right brain perceives hoi- 
istically, intuitively and creatively, it needs 
to be stimulated in this manner (otherwise 
the mind as a whole will have more diffi- 
culty understanding). 

Typically, local informational program- 
ming appeals only to the logical left side 
and ignores the creative right brain. While 
programming verbal, factual, rational and 
analytical signals to the left brain, talk 
show producers often do little to stimulate 
the right brain to imagine, perceive, and 
create, because they do not provide the 
proper visual tools. The result: viewers 
lose interest and do not grasp the full 
meaning of what is being discussed. 

The answer is to give the viewing audi- 
ence more creative visual imagery. Mate- 
rials such as film clips, slides, charts, 
photographs, artwork and lettering can 
enhance the audience's enjoyment and 
understanding of the subject matter. 
Demonstrations instruct an audience visu- 
ally and pique their interest. 

Reaching Beyond The 
Older Viewer 

Aging-oriented programming can serve 
as excellent sources of information and 
enlightenment for more than just the older 
population. It can also reach a younger 
viewing audience and provide insight into 
their interaction with older persons at 
home or at work. 

1, Educating the Public* Most Ameri- 
cans tend to view old age as an unhealthy 
and unhappy time of life. A realistic pic- 
ture of the joys and challenges of the 
senior years can help younger viewers in- 
teract with and react more positively to 



older loved ones, friends, neighbors and 
colleagues. 

Research has shown that aging-oriented 
productions create a better understanding 
of aging among the general public. A 
study of 1, 104 viewers of the aging-related 
series "Getting On" showed considerable 
improvement in their impressions of older 
persons, especially with regard to their 
vitality and efficiency. Initial studies of 
the popular variety series "Over Easy" 
showed that it increased interest in senior 
services in areas where it was shown. 

2. Reaching the Service and Care Pro- 
viders. Service and care providers in direct 
contact with the elderly, such as outreach 
workers, service administrators, senior 
center workers, nursing home staff, home 
health workers, police, hotel/apartment 
managers and grocery clerks, can also 
benefit greatly from aging-oriented televi- 
sion programming. All too often these in- 
dividuals find themselves cast in the role 
of counselor to older people dealing with 
life adjustments and losses that can ac- 
company old age without knowing quite 
how to respond or when and how to refer 
the problem to appropriate services. In- 
formational programming is an ideal way 
to provide "in-home" training to these 
providers, who are often unable or unwill- 
ing to attend training sessions in the com- 
munity. 

Summary/ Conclusion 

While television as a whole remains 
oriented to a younger audience, cable tele- 
vision has a unique opportunity to reach 
out to the older viewers and their service/ 
care providers and loved ones. 

Research indicates that one of the most 
effective means of accomplishing this is 
through informational programming. And 
good senior informational programming 
is not difficult to achieve if you develop a 
representative advisory committee, select 
a format that stimulates and educates, 
chose effective hosts and producers, utilize 
creative, attention-grabbing topics and 
select unique and stimulating guests. 

With this winning formula, you should 
have no problem producing a show that 
captures the imagination of the audience 
and provides a greater understanding of 
aging. 

Jim Davis is on the Research faculty at the 
Center on Aging and is Assistant Director 
of the Experiential Learning Program at 
the University of Maryland. He is also co- 
author of a new hook: TV's Image of the 
Elderly: A Practical Guide For Change 
(Lexington Books, 1985), 
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"Top of the Line:" 
A Well Seasoned Series 



By Barbara S. Dickson 

"Top of The Line/' a regular program 
series about life after 50, sponsored by the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
and cablecast on Warner-Amex QUBE 
Cable of Dallas, has been in operation for 
two years. And after 32 productions, they 
are pros. Gone are the long camera sweeps 
into space, the fumbling for right buttons, 
the open mikes that should be closed, and 
the voices coming from a dark set. The 
AARP access crew now laughs about the 
host who smiled more from fright than 
from friendliness. The crew also laughs 
about the time they neglected to push the 
record button on one of their first taped 
sh ows . 

It hasn't been easy, but it sure has been 
fun. "I wouldn't trade this experience for 
anything/' says crew chief Jean Knight. 
Cameraman Herbert Hughes adds, 4 4 it 
keeps us older folks on our toes; we need 
that!" 

AARP is a model for senior groups 
across the country who wish to use cable 
to tell the story of positive aging. The 
project trains AARP members to become 
a part of a full scale studio production 
team (directors, producers, on-camera 
talent, writers, etc.). The project produces 
two one-half hour shows a month. 

It all began in the spring of 1983 when 
AARP staff and volunteer leaders in the 
Dallas area met to discuss recruiting mem- 
bers to learn video production, There was 
a lot of enthusiasm, but initially, little par- 
ticipation; it was a new craft and most of 
the community did not understand the 
concept of cable, let along access. With 
the help of the Warner-Amex staff, a pub- 
lic meeting, and extensive publicity, an 
initial group of 12 was recruited and 
trained. That was the toughest barrier 
(that first group), because once they 
learned video production techniques and 
became certified cable producers, the 
word spread. 

Within one year, two crews (each com- 
posed of 25 members) were trained, and 
the project produced a program that won 
an award in NFLCP's Hometown USA 
Video Festival. The project now produces 
two programs a month (each crew is re- 
sponsible for producing one of them). 



How does it actually work? 

Pre-production planning is mandatory. 
The assistant producer, director, and host 
meet with the executive producer to map 
out a theme and guest list for each pro- 
gram. Then the entire team meets to story- 
board the production, and receive job 
assignments. 

Each team schedules its 'taping'; it may 
take three hours to tape a 30-minute show, 
including setting up the studio, practicing 
on the equipment, the actual 'shoot,' 
'striking' the set and viewing the finished 
product. The "Top of the Line" show is 
studio produced, but uses inserts taped in 
the community. 

On occasion, we take a portapak into 
the community for some special pro- 
grams. We did one program on push-pull 
dancing and one on Christmas trees of 
different countries. However, our ability 
to do this is limited because of the time 
that is needed for pre-production and 
editing. 

As a community service, the crew tapes 
a certain number of special conferences of 
interest to older persons, like the one on 
health maintenance organizations and the 
AoA Conference on nutrition. They also 
are producing half-hour shows highlight- 
ing local senior organizations and services. 

"Top of the Line" is usually an inter- 
view format, with a host and guests dis- 
cussing topics of interest to older persons. 
It sometimes includes promotional spots 
on AARP services or a demonstration on 
"how to pack a suitcase," or a consumer 
videotape followed by a discussion. 

Usually the shows are built around a 
theme; for example, a "health show" 
might feature an arthritis specialist, a 
wellness expert, and a fitness demonstra- 
tion, or it might concentrate on cardio- 
vascular disease. As of January 1985, the 
crews completed 3 1 shows targeting health, 
crime, housing, travel, consumer con- 
cerns, technology (older adults and com- 
puters), retirement, music, nutrition, fi- 
nancial planning, telephone choices, crea- 
tive employment, hobbies, marriage after 
60 and dancing. 

For example, "Space Age Dentistry" 
told about geriatric dentistry and the lat- 



est cosmetic aides for older persons "Nos- 
talgia" featured someone who worked as 
a TV extra, a woman who designed hats 
and a theatre buff. 

"Top of the Line" has two specific play- 
ing times on the local system: 7:00 a.m. 
Monday and 7:00 p.m. Friday. There are 
always five to six shows in the system so 
that there is continuous exposure. 

The success of this project lies in the 
creative force of the people involved with 
the production. When asked what she gets 
out of it, crew member Frances Ritten- 
house says, "Ulcers and fear." "And," 
she adds, "a great deal of satisfaction." 
Seventy-year-old Herbert Hughes adds, 
"This is something completely new, some- 
thing I never dreamed I would do." That 
is what makes "Top of the Line" special! 



Barbara Dickson is Executive Producer of 
"Top of the Line. " She can be contacted 
at the following address: 304 University 
Tower \ 6440 North Central Expressway, 
Dallas, TX 75206; (214) 369-9206. 




"Top of the Line" crew in the control 
room. 
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Health Line To East Boston 

By Kim Kronenberg 



In December, 1982, Cablevision of Bos- 
ton was awarded a 15 -year contract to 
build and operate a cable television system 
in the city of Boston. The company's 
plans for wiring the city began with East 
Boston, a working-class community next 
to Logan Airport and separated from the 
rest of the city by Boston Harbor. When 
the public access facility was set up in an 
East Boston school, staff and board mem- 
bers of the East Boston Neighborhood 
Health Center were among the first to sign 
up for training. They saw cable television 
as a unique opportunity to further health 
education and communication. 

The East Boston Neighborhood Health 
Center is a community-based organization 
that provides easily accessible, personal- 
ized, high-quality health care to those resi- 
dents of East Boston who desire or need 
such services, regardless of their ability to 
pay for it. Currently, a staff of over 300 
provide services to more than 30,000 indi- 
viduals who visit the Health Center each 
year. The Center offers a complete range 
of primary care and supporting services. 

Cable access is an extension of the 
health center's self-help philosophy, and 
for the following reasons the center sees 
access as a unique vehicle for improving 
its services: 

1 . Cable television enhances the ability 
of the Health Center to communicate with 
hard-to-reach populations such as the 
homebound elderly and those who care 
for them, linguistic minorities, working 
parents, and teenagers. This is best illus- 
trated by the Health Center's attempts to 
communicate with the growing number of 
residents choosing to be caretakers for 
homebound relatives. 

2. Preventive health advice and educa- 
tion can be provided in ways that are 
locally relevant and effective. 

3. Limited staff resources can be ex- 
tended to serve larger numbers of patients. 

4. Direct video linkage to Boston's 
teaching hospitals and other health insti- 
tutions dramatically enhances the oppor- 
tunities for both in-service education of 
staff (teaching rounds and conferences) 
and patient education for specific groups 
such as prenatal patients or diabetics. 



5. Expanded coverage and more effec- 
tive presentation of health education in 
the public and parochial schools (in the 
classroom) and as in-service for teachers is 
possible. 

The East Boston Neighborhood Health 
Center Administration decided to estab- 
lish a video production department, hire a 
professional staff of two, and lease/pur- 
chase V* " production equipment. Al- 
though equipment is operated only by the 
Cable Department, Health Center staff 
and staff from other agencies became ac- 
tively involved on the production end, 
providing information, advice, research, 
creative input and sometimes, scripts. 
Many employees have joined the ranks of 
the * 'health center players," contributing 
their acting talents to regular program- 
ming. 

The focus of Cable Department pro- 
duction activities necessarily followed the 
order and design of the cable system con- 
struction. Briefly, that system consists of 
four trunks which include two for the 
subscriber network (an "A" trunk to 
carry broadcast stations and local pro- 
gramming; a "B M trunk to provide addi- 
tional pay services), one for the public in- 
stitutional network (PIN) and one for the 
commercial institutional network (C1N). 

"Health Line East" 

Prompted by the need for subscriber 
fees to help finance the system construc- 
tion, Cablevision proceeded to wire the 
subscriber network first. This was the net- 
work to which the Health Center began 
devoting its energies. In February, 1984, 
the East Boston Neighborhood Health 
Center cablecast the first of its monthly 
health information programs, "Health 
Line East," on the public access channel. 
One year later, "Health Line East" con- 
tinues to address the needs of the residents 
of East Boston. Each month a steering 
committee comprised of representatives 
from Health Center departments meet to 
discuss and determine programming pri- 
orities. These are presented in "Health 
Line East's" half -hour magazine format 
which includes a feature, surrounded by 



health tips, health center service informa- 
tion, and health-related public service an- 
nouncements. Over the past year, "Health 
Line East" has examined such issues as 
asbestos-related diseases, teenage depres- 
sion, aging and the eyes, diabetes, and 
parenting and stress. It has also presented 
health tips on a wide range of topics from 
nutiriton and preventing back injury to 
choosing health insurance. 

"Health Line East" is cablecast through- 
out Boston every week on the Boston 
Neighborhood Network, which is man- 
aged by the Boston Community Access 
and programming Foundation. The East 
Boston Neighborhood Health Center's 
Medical Director, Dr. James O. Taylor, 
sits on the Board of Directors of that 
organization and chairs its Institutional 
Uses Committee. Through his involve- 
ment, Health Center Administration and 
Cable Department staff actively partici- 
pate in supporting and promoting Foun- 
dation activities, particularly as they relate 
to the Public Institutional Network (PIN). 

The Public Institutional 
Network 

The PIN has been a lot slower in getting 
off the ground. Part of the reason for this 
lies with the cable company's financial 
problems; this has resulted in their reluc- 
tance to make promised PIN hook-ups. 
Nevertheless, at least one project, initiated 
in August, 1984, continues to show week- 
ly on the PIN. Operating out of Boston 
University's Area Health Education Cen- 
ter, the programs focus on the continuing 
medical education needs of Boston's 
Health Center providers. Medical staff of 
nine area health centers have the oppor- 
tunity to spend an hour every Friday view- 
ing a program live from Boston Univer- 
sity's School of Medicine. An interactive 
telephone system enables them to call in to 
the presentor with questions or com- 
ments. If they are unable to view the pro- 
gram live, they may view the videotape at 
their convenience. Upon filling out an 
evaluation form, viewers can receive Con- 
tinuing Medical Education units for their 
Continues on page 34 
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Building An Audience For 
Community Health Programming 



By David Katz 

The demographics of chronic illness in 
an aging population, and the constraints 
on the financing of health care, make it 
important to explore the development of 
low-cost community interventions to assist 
the chronically ill to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for self-care. Clinic-based 
health education or self-help groups can 
meet some of these needs, but comprehen- 
sive and low-cost educational programs 
require a form of popular media to reach 
those who have been unavailable to more 
traditional approaches. 

The chronically ill represent a small but 
significant audience who have special 
needs for information and motivation to 
help maintain their health, morale, and 
social functioning. Cable television, with 
its low-cost local origination and public 
access channels, present the health com- 
municator with the opportunity to reach 
small target audiences in their homes. 
While the notion of targeting small special- 
needs audiences is attractive to health and 
community organizations, there is very lit- 
tle research to indicate that such cable 
programming can draw intended audi- 
ences in sufficient numbers to be an effec- 
tive health promotion tool. 

The Washington University Medical 
School (St. Louis) and the Missouri Ar- 
thritis Foundation worked together on a 
pilot study of community outreach pro- 
gramming over local cable channels. 

The study posed two basic questions. 
First, would community cable program- 
ming draw a creditable audience of arthri- 
tis patients? Second, what would be the 
best approach to drawing that audience? 

The project produced a two-hour, two- 
part program entitled "Winning Over Ar- 
thritis Pain: Let Me Show You How," 
and it was cablecast on Continental Cable- 
vision's local origination channel in St. 
Louis County, MO (approximately 39,000 
subscribers). The program utilized a talk- 
show format, with a studio audience and 
call-ins. It was hosted by a markedly dis- 
abled arthritis patient and featured a 
number of medical and self-help segments 
which stressed independence, maintaining 
a positive attitude and other forms of ef- 
fective coping. The program strove for an 



extemporaneous look, and individual par- 
ticipants prepared their own presentations, 

A great deal of emphasis was placed on 
publicizing the programs. Posters were 
designed, printed and placed in pharma- 
cies, hospital clinics, health maintenance 
organizations, senior citizen centers, li- 
braries and supermarkets in the cable 
area. Press-releases were sent to local 
papers. The Arthritis Foundation sup- 
ported the mailing of flyers to all cable 
subscribers, as well as to 6,000 names on 
their own mailing list in the zip codes in 
the cable area. By directing publicity to 
both a group with a pre-existing interest 
and to the general community, we hoped 
to be able to get some data on their differ- 
ential response. 

The live cablecasts took place on Sun- 
day and Monday nights, and were fol- 
lowed by three repeats during the week 
that followed. After the last repeat, we 
undertook brief telephone interviews of 
respondents randomly sampled from two 
sources: the Arthritis Fundation mailing 
list, and a commercial street directory 
which included the cable service area. The 
interviewers were graduate students at 
Washington University who identified 
themselves as "doing research about ways 
of bringing people information about 
coping with arthritis." Respondents were 
then asked if they had cable, had heard 
about or seen any of the programs, and if 
they had arthritis. Persons who reported 
seeing the program were called back by 
the producer and asked to recall specific 
portions of the program(s) they claimed to 
have seen, and they were only counted as 
viewers if they passed this test. 

The audience measurement strategy em- 
ployed in this study differs from the famil- 
iar "ratings" which rely on contempo- 
raneous data collection or tracking or re- 
spondent viewing behavior. This study had 
to rely on retrospective recall of viewing, 
which is more unreliable, and must be 
treated conservatively. It should be stressed 
that we did not determine audience share, 
but could only estimate what proportion 
of the total number cable subscribers in 
each of our sample groups was watching. 
A sample of 169 respondents from the Ar- 



thritis Foundation mailing list who lived 
in the cable area, and 326 from the cable- 
area street directory were utilized for our 
analysis, allowing for a possible sampling 
error of 5% 

As expected, the two samples differed 
significantly on their arthritis rate (56% to 
25%), and on the rate of cable subscrip- 
tion (28% to 45%). Having arthritis how- 
ever, did not significantly affect the sub- 
scription rate in either group. The rates of 
viewership were significantly greater for 
the Arthritis Foundation sample (12.5% 
to 1.4%). The total audience for combined 
groups, based on our sample, was esti- 
mated at 616, of which an estimated 88% 
were arthritis sufferers. 

Analysis of publicity showed that direct 
mail was mentioned significantly more 
often than other sources as the reason for 
knowing about the programs, and arthri- 
tis patients were significantly more likely 
to have recalled our publicity. The major 
cost involved in producing the programs 
was the direct mail publicity effort, and 
the cost per viewer was approximately 
$6.00. 

Our results confirmed that sending pub- 
licity to a group with a pre-existing interest 
in program content resulted in a more 
productive source of viewers per capita 
than an unselected group. However, in 
terms of total audience, the greater size of 
the unselected group yielded a larger audi- 
ence because of its greater size. Perhaps 
the most important finding was that the 
viewing audience consisted primarily 
(88%) of target persons— arthritis suffers. 
Our results support a conclusion that a 
publicized local cable television program 
can attract an audience of chronically ill 
persons. The opportunity to utilize 
modern technology to reach select target 
audiences at low cost should be of particu- 
lar value to health and social service pro- 
viders and mutual assistance groups who 
want to reach people in the community. 



David Katz is a Professor of Social Work 
at Washington University, For a copy of 
the study contact him at the folio wing ad- 
dress; Box 1196, Washington University, 
St. Louis, MO 63110. 
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"Social Services Gamut" 

By Yolanda Thomas 



Since December, 1981, the San Diego 
County Department of social Services has 
been producing " Social Services Gamut," 
a weekly self-help television series for 
cable television. The program is cablecast 
on four access channels in the San Diego 
area, and reaches 400,000 homes. 

"Social Services Gamut" focuses on 
such topics as child abuse, adoption, 
nutrition, and money management. A 
typical program features a dramatic roll- 
in, illustrating a particular problem, 
followed by a discussion with a panel of 
experts. The discussion focuses on how 
both department funded programs and 
other resources available in the communi- 
ty can address the problem being dis- 
cussed. Each segment ends with a tele- 
phone number referral to a department or 
a community entity. Some of the pro- 
grams are produced in Spanish, while 
others are duplicated with a voiceover in 
Spanish. 

"Social Services Gamut" was devel- 
oped to meet the following objectives: 

• to integrate department services 
with those available within the com- 
munity; 

• to allow viewers to recognize prob- 
lems and to help themselves 
through the program's referral 
numbers; 

• to educate the broader community 
on changing departmental services; 

• to act as an employee training aid 
and morale booster; 

• to recruit volunteers to assist 
employees; and 

• to create a forum for the discussion 
of social services at no cost to the 
county beyond the staff time of the 
departmental crew members. 

The series is funded by a grant from the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, and it is one of the few public ac- 
cess series to receive a grant from this 
agency. The grant covers both the pro- 
gramming and a viewership survey. 

The viewership survey was undertaken 
by two independent marketing-research 



firms and measures audiences for two of 
the four cable Systems (Cox Cable and 
Southwestern Cable) that carry "Social 
Services Gamut." The survey shows that 
"Gamut" was identified by 41% of the 
Cox viewing audience and 30% of the 
Southwestern audience. One-third of the 
audience watches "Gamut" at least two 
times a month; an additional 40 % tuned 
in once or twice a month, and 26% 
watched once a month or less. 

The results of this survey reinforce the 
purpose of the series. "Gamut,'* as a self- 
help show, embraces a wide range of per- 
sonal and social problems and was never 
conceived as something that viewers 
would choose to watch weekly. The con- 
cept anticipated a constantly changing, 
highly sporadic audience as individual 
viewers consulted the program guides and 
selected only those shows that directly 
related to their lives. Finding a core that 
watches "Gamut" on a regular basis was 
an unexpected bonus. These viewers con- 



stitute a walking information and referral 
source in the community that the depart- 
ment did not expect to create. 

"Social Services Gamut" has almost 
unlimited use in providing training and in- 
creasing education. We are particularly 
pleased that in this era of severe monetary 
constraints, we have been able to find an 
effective vehicle (that costs very little) to 
continue meeting the social service needs 
of our community. 



Yolanda Thomas is the executive pro- 
ducer and regular host of "Social Services 
Gamut/ 1 She can be contacted at the 
Dept. of Social Services, 7949 Mission 
Center Court, San Diego, CA 92108, 
(619) 560-3601. 




Bob Becker, a department training specialist, watches Marilyn Laurence, 
director, pin a microphone on Yolanda Thomas, producer-moderator. 



'Gamut" 
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Human Service Programming on 
Government Access Channels 

By Andy Beecher 



In spite of our professed intentions (as 
managers and producers of municipal 
programming) to serve the produc- 
tion/ outreach needs of all of the agencies 
in city hall, we have a tendency to go first 
for the more "flashy/' "attractive" de- 
partments or services. Come on, admit it! 
The flashing lights of the police patrol or 
the hook and ladder; the politics and 
hoopla of a city council meeting or 
Mayor's press conference; the building of 
a new bridge or the arrival of the latest in 
bus technology; even the old library, with 
its new technologies and apporaches to 
providing services — all beckon you to 
load your cassettes and turn on your 
modulators. With few exceptions, all are 
relatively visual, all have a proven track 
record of attracting audiences, and all 
have at least someone who (1) is interested 
in using community television nd (2) has 
the time to work with you to do so. 

On the other hand, social service agen- 
cies are seldom visual (in many cases, the 
initial image of a social service agency is a 
long line of anxious, camera-wary service 
recipients in the old school building that 
houses the agency). Social service agencies 
are rarely covered by local broadcasters 
(except when an employee made an error 
in mathematics or in judgment), and are 
generally not staffed or funded sufficient- 
ly to take on media production projects. 
Moreover, local governments often con- 
tract with a myriad of human service pro- 
viders, and in such cases the government 
staff is a small coordinating unit that is 
not prepared to spend a lot of time with 
government access producers. 

Yet, these vital government services, 
plagued by reductions in federal and state 
subsidization with subsequent cutbacks in 
staffs and operating funds, are deserving 
of our best efforts. The communities 
which these agencies serve are exactly the 
ones which the concept of "narrowcast- 
ing" can best serve. Furthermore, in spite 
of the adversities that many social service 
agencies face, many government television 
producers have found that these agencies 
have some of the most dedicated employ- 
ees in city hall, and with some persever- 



ance on our part, they make good com- 
munity television. 

Among the municipal cable program- 
ming operations most active in working 
with social service agencies in their com- 
munities are CitiCable, in Madison, Wis- 
consin, and the Office of Cable communi- 
cations, in Torrance, California. 

Madison, WI 

In Madison, "Who Cares for the Chil- 
dren?" is a 26-minute program produced 
by CitiCable, in cooperation with the Day 
Care Unit (an agency within Madison's 
Division of Social services). The program 
looks at day care from the perspective of 
the worker (i.e.: what kind of job is being 
a day care provider? What kinds of prob- 
lems do they deal with daily and on an on- 
going basis?) According to Betty Giorgi, 
the producer, "The Day Care Unit is try- 
ing to educate the public about what day 
care providers do, and create better com- 
munity understanding about the profes- 
sional nature of this work . , . which has 
been perceived as being quite low." In 
producing the program, CitiCable in- 
volved many day care providers and staff 
members of the Day Care Unit, the Police 
Department, and the Division of Public 
Health. "The city people recognized the 
potential of [the documentary] and spent 
a lot of time with us, selecting the final 
material and helping us edit it." "Who 
Cares for the Children?" is a broadly fo- 
cused program, Ms. Giorgi notes, and 
could be used effectively by other cities 
with agencies that certify, counsel, and 
otherwise work with day care providers. 

CitiCable* s social service programming 
also includes extensive work with the 
City's Division of Public Health and the 
Mayor's Office. In addition to covering 
the Health Division's monthly commis- 
sion meetings and those of the Physical 
Disabilities commission (which is staffed 
by the Mayor's Office), the agency has 
produced the following panel discussions 
and phone-in programs: 

• a program on tax breaks that people 
with disabilities are entitled to; 

• a phone-in program, featuring the 
city clerk and community represent- 



atives, addressing how disabled 
people can gain access to polling 
centers; 

• a program explaining federal pro- 
grams that provide medical assis- 
tance to the physically disabled; 

• a handicapped parking phone-in 
program, featuring a panel with a 
representative from the Police 
Department, a state agency, and a 
person with a physical disability; 

• a profile of a senior citizens center; 
and 

• a program advising children and 
parents on how to recognize signs 
of child abuse and molestation and 
how to prevent these from happen- 
ing. 

Torrance, CA 

In Torrance, CA, the Office of Cable 
Communications is a newer operation, 
but has been actively developing social 
service programs for its "Citicable 22." 

One such program focuses on the 
Private Industry Council (PIC). Accord- 
ing to writer-producer Brian Wolfson, the 
purpose of this 15 minute program is to 
bring people who need retraining and 
need a new job into the PIC program. It 
also shows the entire community the bene- 
fits the program is providing. The city of 
Torrance, which operates a Manpow* 
Program, has developed a partnershi 
with the PIC and sees the benefits of pre 
moting this program through cable tele 
vision. A PIC Manpower Program em 
ployee spent about eight hours workin 
with Mr. Wolfson on developing a script 

Other Torrance programs include a seg 
ment on the Southern California Regiona 
Occupation Center, a program on dis- 
ability services, (focusing on dispelling 
some of the myths associated with people 
with disabilities); and "Dial-A-Lift," a 
brief introduction to a transportation pro- 
gram for people with physical disabilities. 



A ndy Beecher is programming director 
at the Metropolitan Area Communica- 
tions Commission in Beaverton, Oregon. 
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Technolo gy 

The Community Videot — A Resource Of 
Technical Tips 



By Dave Bloch 

If there is one thing that access produc- 
ers are good at, it's doing more with less. 
People involved in producing television 
with minimal equipment are always find- 
ing ways to make that equipment do things 
it was never designed for. I have yet to see 
someone get composite video out of a GE 
Toaster Oven, but if it can be done, an 
access producer will do it! 

In this edition of "Videot" we'll look at 
some ideas that have helped some com- 
munity producers do what couldn't be 
done. 



Two-Camera Production Without 
a Switcher. 

This system works well for live shows, 
or for remote shoots where one camera 
isn't enough. It works with two cameras, 
at least one of which can be genlocked 
(that is, the camera has a sync input), and 
a portable VCR that has "camera" and 
"line" video inputs with a switch to select 
one or the other. In this example, we show 
the common Sony DXC-1800 cameras and 
Sony VO-4800 VCR. 

Wire the system as shown in Figure 1. 
The video output of the portapak could 
be feeding another VCR, or the cable sys- 
tem directly. Of course, you could also be 



recording the program on the portapak 
itself. 

Switching between the two cameras will 
be accomplished with the line/camera 
switch on the VCR. It does not provide 
you with a perfectly clean vertical-interval 
transition, but, with the cameras gen- 
locked together, you should find the video 
stays stable enough for most of your 
needs. Try it — you might find that you 
really can do remote two-camera produc- 
tions after all! 

Live Telephone Call-in Shows. 

If you've never done a live call-in show, 
you could be in for a real treat. No other 
kind of programming involves the audi- 
ence as intimately, and you get instant 
gratification in knowing that someone is 
"out there" watching. Call-ins can be 
especially effective immediately after a 
network or satellite television program of 
strong informational or emotional value, 
giving your local viewers an instant oppor- 
tunity to find out more or to vent their 
feelings. (A call-in show on an access 
channel after WTBS' presentation of 
"Threads" generated an hour of back-to- 
back calls.) Your cable operator may be 
running newspaper advertisements for 
particular programs, often paid for in part 



by the supplier, and your follow-up can be 
inserted in these ads to increase viewership. 

It is actually very simple to connect a 
single phone line to your audio system. 
The ubiquitous Radio Shack sells a 
* 'Single-Phone Recording Control" 
(Model 43-228) for $19.95. This device, 
actually designed for recording phone 
messages on small tape recorders, will 
plug directly into a microphone input on 
your mixer (it has a mini-phone plug out- 
put), and will allow both sides of the con- 
versation to come through. Then all you 
need is a small speakerphone for the stu- 
dio set and a second phone you will use to 
screen incoming calls. 

Note that the Recording Control may 
pick up some amount of hum from equip- 
ment in its vicinity, especially video moni- 
tors. If it does, try moving it around, 
turning it, and tilting it in different direc- 
tions. You should be able to eliminate 
most or all of the noise. Tape it down in 
that position, and you're ready to go. 

When you actually use the system on 
the air, have someone on the crew answer 
the phone (it's okay if the phone can be 
heard on the set — it signals everyone, in- 
cluding other viewers, that a call has come 
in). The answerer should inform the caller 
that they are not yet on the air, and that 
they must turn their television set down to 
avoid audio feedback. When the caller has 
done so, the answerer should signal the 
program host that the call is waiting. Since 
it may take a few minutes before the host 
and guests actually take the call, the an- 
swerer should stay on the phone to keep 
the caller from hanging up. 

The host will take the call by pressing a 
button or switch on the speakerphone. 
Immediately, the crew member running 
the sound mixer must turn up the phone 
input so that the caller will be heard by the 
viewing audience. A sharp mixer operator 
will also be able to turn down the phone 
channel just before the host turns off the 
speakerphone, avoiding an objectionable 
"Click!" 



Dave Bloch in Manager of Local Pro- 
gramming for the Davis Community Cable 
Cooperative in Davis, CA. 
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Public Polic y 

The Financial Case For Local Programming 



By Jay Smith 

This article has two objectives: (1) to 
correct possible misconceptions about the 
financial condition of the cable television 
industry, and the effect of local program- 
ming on that condition, and (2) to suggest 
simplified financial analysis approaches to 
support local programming advocacy ef- 
forts. 

One can make the best sense of this sub- 
ject if one segments the discussion into (1) 
new-build urban markets and (2) older 
cable markets. These markets display 
quite different characteristics, and the 
financial case for local programming dif- 
fers accordingly. Throughout the discus- 
sion that follows "local programming" is 
defined to include both public access and 
local origination, with distinctions made 
where appropriate. 

New-Build Urban Markets 

New-build urban markets are those sys- 
tems completed or initiated since about 
1979, in areas that have multiple high- 
quality broadcast signals (including the 
major networks, several independents, 
and public stations). It is fair to general- 
ize that these systems have been a finan- 
cial disappointment to their investors 
(although there are some exceptions). The 
financial problems of many big-city sys- 
tems have been highly publicized, and the 
littany need not be repeated again here. 

In spite of outcries from operators, the 
failures have not been caused by expendi- 
tures on local programming. Although the 
franchising processes induced notably 
more expansive local programming prom- 
ises than the industry had historically de- 
livered, the cost of this programming has 
been modest in relation to the dollar value 
of the true causes of the financial short- 
falls. 

First and foremost among the problems 
of the new urban systems has been their 
failure to attract the number of subscrib- 
ers that was projected. This is a point that 
I will develop further in a moment. 

However, first let me cite (without elab- 
oration) several other causes contributing 
to the financial problems of cable opera- 
tions in big cities. In general, the financial 
significance of these issues far outweighs 



expenditures on local origination and 
public access: 

• Heavy borrowing during periods of 
high interest rates. 

• Inability to effectively manage plant 
construction to contain costs. 

• Significant miscalculation of either 
the number of households or the 
plant mileage in the franchise area, 
or both. 

• More onerous loan agreements than 
were disclosed during the franchis- 
ing process. 

• Exclusion from a significant num- 
ber of multi-unit dwellings. 

• An increase in copyright fees (for 
systems which did not drop distant 
signals following the increase). 

I now return to the most important 
source of the financial difficulty — low 
basic penetration. 

In a cable operation, some of the expen- 
ditures are fixed and some are variable. 
The fixed expenditures are independent of 
the size of the subscriber base. For exam- 
ple, the capital expenditure on the distri- 
bution plant is fixed, regardless of the 
number of households along the plant 
route that subscribe. Many expenses, 
however, vary directly with the number of 
subscribers, or with revenue. For example, 
program acquisition costs are typically de- 
termined by the number of subscribers. 

By adding subscribers to the system, the 
operator can spread the fixed costs over a 
larger base, lowering the average cost per 
subscriber, and enhance the possibility of 
a profitable operation. An illustrative ex- 
ample of the marginal profitability of 5% 
penetration growth in a hypothetical ur- 
ban system appears in the table accompa- 
nying this article. The numbers in the 
table do not reflect any particular system, 
but are sufficiently representative for our 
present purposes. 

The table indicates just less than 
$700,000 pre-tax marginal profit, given 
the illustration assumptions. This analysis 
does not mean that the 5% penetration 
growth will necessarily make the operator 
profitable on an overall basis, because no 
fixed cost component has been included. 
However, the exhibit underscores the im- 



portance of penetration growth for an ur- 
ban cable system's financial success. 

This marginal analysis provides the eco- 
nomic foundation for narrowcasting as a 
business strategy for urban operators. 
Narrowcasting is programming directed to 
particular audiences, in contrast to typical 
network broadcast programming that at- 
tempts to attract the largest possible audi- 
ence. Narrowcasting includes the domain 
of public access and local origination pro- 
duction. 

Local programming need not attract 
high viewership to make business sense for 
the operator. It need only attract a rela- 
tively small number of households who 
otherwise would be unlikely to subscribe 
to cable. For instance, in our illustrative 
example the operator could break-even on 
the margin with an expenditure of about 
$700,000 per year (or more, if advertising 
revenue were considered) on local pro- 
gramming, if that programming resulted 
in a 5% basic penetration increase (or 
retention). 

It is quite plausible that there is at least 
a 5% public in urban areas that will be re- 
sponsive to well-conceived local program- 
ming. In new-build urban systems where 
penetration is generally less than 45%, 
operators should be looking for that 
"something different" — not just more 
movies and more sports — to attract sub- 
scribers. Public access and local origina- 
tion can meet this business need. 

Unfortunately, many urban operators 
have failed to understand the marginal 
economics of narrowcasting. Urban oper- 
ators have approached their franchising 
authorities seeking financial relief, often 
with local programming high on the list of 
proposed cutbacks. Often the operator 
will cite low viewership of public access 
and local origination channels, thus fall- 
ing into the trap of broadcasting logic. If 
granted, the cutbacks become a "Catch 
22." The operator seeks relief because low 
penetration causes poor financial results, 
but penetration is unlikely to increase 
much because the operator withdraws 
support from the very efforts that promise 
small but economically significant sub- 
scribership increases. 
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Older Cable Markets 

The financial issues are quite different 
in older cable markets (generally those 
built before 1979 without multiple high- 
quality broadcast signals). Here the opera- 
tors generally make money, because pene- 
tration is relatively high. Indeed, those 
who follow the cable business should not 
lose sight of the fact that the preponder- 
ance of the business is still in these older 
markets. Consequently, the overall finan- 
cial condition of the industry is good and 
improving, in spite of the publicity given 
to the problems in big cities. Basic rate de- 
regulation will contribute further to more 
profitable future operations in the older 
markets. 

Although local programming also has 
narrowcasting business value in these mar- 
kets, I wish to make a different case. My 
argument here is essentially that operators 
should support local programming be- 
cause they can afford it. 

Let's put some new figures on the table 
for the sake of this discussion. Assume a 
hypothetical older system with $240 reve- 
nue per subscriber per year. Assume the 
operator retains $108 of this (a 45% oper- 
ating margin), with $132 going to operat- 
ing expenses. If the plant and equipment 
investment is $600 per subscriber (a rela- 
tively high assumption for most older sys- 
tems), the $108 operating income repre- 
sents an 18% return on investment. 

This return is relatively healthy, and the 
risk in the investment is typically protect- 
ed to some degree by the operator's de 
facto monopoly status. Indeed, the return 
earned by many older systems is much 
higher, because of key figures that are 
more favorable than the ones I have 
assumed above. 

In these older systems it seems reason- 
able, from a public policy standpoint, to 
require the operator to return some of his 
profits to the community, in the form of 
support for community programming. 
One could argue, in fact, that in these set- 
tings public access requirements are hardly 
a First Amendment constraint on the op- 
erator's rights, but are rather a First 
Amendment necessity. In the system we 
assumed above, for example, annual local 



ANNUAL PRE-TAX MARGINAL PROFIT OF 

5% PENETRATION GROWTH IN A 
HYPOTHETICAL URBAN CABLE SYSTEM 

Assumptions: 

• 150,000 households 

#5% penetration growth - 7,500 additional subs 
% $12 basic rate 
% $12 pay rate 

% $2 other monthly revenue per subscriber 

% 0.5 pay units sold on average, per additional sub 

• $90 expenses per additional subscriber for customer service representative, 
installers and technicians, billing, converter maintenance, basic program 
acquisition, depreciation of converters and drops, and amortized interest 

• Copyright fee = 3% of basic revenue 

+ Pay program acquisition cost = 40% of pay revenue 

• Franchise fees, management fees, and bad debt expenses = 10% of total 
revenue 

Revenue 

Basic (7,500 x $12 x 12 months) $1,080,000 

Pay (7,500 x .05 units x $12 X 12 months) 540,000 

Other (7,500 x $2 x 12 months) 180,000 

Total additional revenue $1,800,000 

Expenses 

Per subscriber (7,500 x $90) 675,000 

Per basic revenue (.03 x $1,080,000) 32,400 

Per pay revenue (.4 X $540,000) 216,000 

Per total revenue (.1 X $1,800,000) 180,000 

Total additional expenses $1,103,400 

PRE-TAX MARGINAL PROFIT $ 696,600 



programming support of $5 per subscriber 
(a little more than 2% of gross revenue) 
would have less than a 1% impact on the 
operator's return on investment. It would 
be very difficult for the operator to plausi- 
bly contend that such a modest require- 
ment denied him a fair return on his in- 
vestment. 

Summary 

Thus, I argue that there is financial 
justification for support of local program- 
ming in both those new urban markets 
where the operators are losing money, and 
in those older markets where the operators 
are making money. The case in the first 



instance is based on the marginal econom- 
ics of narrowcasting. Relatively small in- 
creases in special interest subscribership 
have a very significant impact on bottom- 
line financial results. The case in the sec- 
ond instance is based more on a public 
policy rationale. The older markets are 
generally sufficiently lucrative that ample 
profits are available to support public 
benefit applications of cable. 



Jay Smith is a Manager with the Manage- 
ment Consulting Department of Touche, 
Ross <£ Co, in Portland, OR. The views 
expressed in this article reflect the author's 
personal opinion. 
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THIRD OF THREE PARTS 

Rethinking Public Access: 
Toward A National Access Service 

By Brian Kahin and Sarah Dickinson 



The principle of access argues against 
isolating community television. Can you 
reasonably limit access to tapes produced 
using the local cable access facilities, or to 
tapes produced within the geographic con- 
fines of the cable system? Where, and 
how, can you draw lines? What do you 
say to a local group who wants to put on a 
professionally produced film? A profes- 
sionally produced series? Is it fair to say 
no? Is it a violation of the First Amend- 
ment? Can you say, "yes, but you have to 
put a local production around it?" Is re- 
quiring some local content proper? Is it a 
wise use of limited resources? 

Furthermore, there may be genuine 
needs for public service programming that 
cannot be received through other channels 
— either because of absolute channel and 
time limitations, or because it is not as ac- 
cessible as it could be. Community pro- 
grammers can help make sure that this 
programming is available to meet com- 
munity needs and that the individuals and 
organizations that will benefit can find 
and use it. 

For example, there are limitations on 
the programming that public television 
stations can carry, especially in markets 
where there is only one station. There is a 
great deal of material offered to public 
television stations without charge that is 
not picked up. The Interregional Pro- 
gramming Service (offered by the Eastern 
Educational Network) now distributes 
free offers by satellite only if at least 25 
stations agree in advance to carry the pro- 
gramming. The Pacific Mountain Net- 
work is more available to free offers, but, 
except for the four hours each week of the 
Sunday Market/Sunday Exchange, non- 
commercial offerors must pay $105/hr.— - 
still a bargain compared to the statutorily 
mandated access time available through 
PBS ($370-$44G\ depending on time of 
day). 

Much of what is presently available for 
free to public television includes merchan- 
dising, which would not be appropriate 
for most access channels. Another prob- 
lem is that not only do public television 
stations expect exclusivity on offers, but 
the satellite interconnect is, strictly speak- 



ing, a private delivery system, so usually a 
cost is imposed for delivery outside the 
system. Local cable programmers inter- 
ested in gaining access to this material 
would do best to work with the local pub- 
lie television station for practical reasons. 
Cable system antennas are not trained on 
Westar 4, and public television stations 
are equipped with "DACS" a data mes- 
saging system that conveys vital informa- 
tion about the program offers, 

C-SPAN is another example and an- 
other opportunity. If coverage of the Sen- 
ate becomes possible, the amount of avail- 
able material will double. As it is, C-SPAN 
transmits 24 hours and much of its cover- 
age cannot be scheduled in advance. Re- 
programming by community programmers 
alert to issues of local significance could 
greatly improve utilization of C-SPAN as 
well as enhance issue-oriented local pro- 
ductions. (For permission to reprogram 
C-SPAN, write Brain Gruber, Director of 
Marketing, C-SPAN, Suite 155, 400 North 
Capitol St., N.W., Washington, DC 20001. 
State who you are and how the program- 
ming will be used; it is not necessary to 
specify particular programming.) 

Free programming is available on tape 
from a number of sources (see pages 20-22 
of the Community Television Review, 
Winter 1984). Several ambitious exchanges 
deserve mention. These are not true ex- 
changes, rather they are catalogs or data- 
bases of programs available at the cost of 
dubbing and mailing. The programs must 
be obtained from the listed institutions, 
not from the clearinghouse that maintains 
the listings. The National Association of 
Telecommunications Officers and Advi- 
sors (NATOA) has been preparing a list- 
ing of programs produced by local gov- 
ernment agencies, which will be available 
for NATOA members in October. (Con- 
tact Warren Carter, City of Torrence Of- 
fice of Cable Communications, 303 1 Tor- 
rance Blvd., Torrance, CA 90503.) The 
Video Exchange and Information Net- 
work is a state-wide database assembled 
by the Foundation for Community Service 
Cable Television in California. (Contact 
Kathleen Schuler, Executive Director, 
Foundation for Community Service Tele- 



vision, 5616 Geary Blvd., Suite 212, San 
Francisco, CA 94121.) The Peralta Com- 
munity College District is developing a 
database of 3,500 noncommercial tele- 
courses and other educational programs 
for the League of Innovation, which will 
be available to users outside the League. 
(Contact Roger Ferragallo, Director of 
Telecommunications, Peralta Community 
College District, 333 East 8th St., Oak- 
land, CA 94606.) The NFLCP also has 
plans to assemble a computer database 
and will be soliciting program information 
at the national conference this summer. 

The Community Programming Net- 
work, operated by American Television 
and Communications Corporation (ATC), 
is a true program exchange operating as a 
bicycle. However, it is generally offered 
only to ATC systems because ATC feels it 
is the only way they can be sure of getting 
the tapes back on schedule. So far approx- 
imately 100 tapes are availabe on the bicy- 
cle. (Contact Paul Braun, Director of 
Programming, ATC National Division, 94 
Inverness Terrace, E., Englewood, CA 
80112.) 

Gone but not forgotten is the legendary 
Times-Mirror Access Delivery (TAD), 
which used the Spotlight transponder to 
successfully share programming among 
Times-Mirror systems during the early 
morning hours. After eleven months of 
operation in 1981-82, TAD ceased when 
Spotlight went to a 24-hour schedule. 

The United Satellite Network (USN), a 
Dallas-based, 24-hour programming ser- 
vice, is also of interest. The service, sched- 
uled to begin June 1, 1985, is capitalized 
at $4 million, and is designed to be adver- 
tiser-supported. USN promises to include 
programming submitted by community 
producers, who are permitted * 'barter 
time" for advertising sale. Much of the 
proposed program schedule is live, low- 
budget children's programming and game 
shows. It will be instructive to see how 
USN fares in the market— with both cable 
operators and advertisers. (Contact United 
Satellite Network, 6311 North O'Connor 
Rd., LB-64, Irving, TX 75039.) 

Then there is vertical networking — pro- 
gramming professionally produced by na- 
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tional organizations which is submitted to 
access channels by local chapters or mem- 
bers. Organizations which have used ac- 
cess in this way include the Labor Institute 
of Public Affairs (AFL-CIO), the Audu- 
bon Society, and various religious groups. 
This February the NFLCP held a work- 
shop entitled <( Plugging into Cable" for 
national organizations interested in using 
access. 

What access offers in this respect is an 
opportunity to build on the work of local 
organization, and to harness local insight, 
expertise, and energy. Whether it is a mat- 
ter of communicating to members or of 
community outreach, working through 
access channels involves and strengthens 
the local group. The programming be- 
comes theirs to communicate with; they 
can make sure that the right publicity gets 
out; they can use the program as a discus- 
sion piece, as a point of common refer- 
ence, or as a core to build a local produc- 
tion around. 

Horizontal and vertical networking 
should be seen as complementary rather 
than antithetical. Service organizations 
may have good reason to use both: shar- 
ing exemplary local productions can be in- 
structive and encouraging; it can teach 
production and communication tech- 
niques, provide insight into grass-roots 
problem solving, and keep others from 
reinventing the wheel. There is, however, 
no substitute for marshaling and packag- 
ing information at the national level — and 
being certain that fundamental informa- 
tion is imparted throughout the organiza- 
tion, everywhere in the country. 

There are two challenges. First, how 
can programming be delivered efficiently? 
The problem with database listings is that 
transactions must be handled one by one 
between institutions that are generally not 
oriented toward providing distribution 
services. Either payment for tape stock 
must be made in advance or blank tapes 
must be shipped. These are costly and in- 
efficient procedures. And there is usually 
no way of knowing the quality of the 
work in advance. Anyone facing a large 
catalog of listings is likely to be over- 
whelmed by the task — and cost — of mak- 
ing the right selections. 

A true bicycle exchange— in which a 
single tape travels from user to user — re- 
duces the cost of shipping 75% (from the 
send-a-blank-tape-for-dubbing model), 
but dramatically increases the administra- 
tive burden and the largely hidden costs 
associated with it. The CPN policy toward 
non-ATC systems testifies to this problem. 



The public television Interregional Pro- 
gramming Service generally figures that 
when 10-12 stations want a program, it is 
cheaper to use the satellite interconnect 
for delivery rather than dubbing and ship- 
ping tapes. In their case, of course, the 
stations are all set up to pick program- 
ming off the satellite. It may not be so 
easy for local cable programmers, but in 
the long run it will be less burdensome 
than logging, dubbing, and mailing tapes. 

The IPS rule of thumb reveals the ter- 
ribly limiting economics of tape delivery— 
not for isolated neighborly exchanges, of 
course, but for any serious vertical net- 
working, The cost of satellite delivery is 
subject to many variables, but the real 
marginal cost of late night delivery can be 
quite low— as it was for Times-Mirror be- 
fore Spotlight began 24-hour service. 

Information about the programming 
and schedules is needed, so that it is not 
necessary to tape everything in the middle 
of the night and sift through it to find 
what local groups have requested, or to 
decide what to program. Ideally a data 
channel, such as public television's DACS, 
would be integrated into the channel sig- 
nal, but this would be costly, since special 
equipment would be required at each 
downlink. Initially, some combination of 
direct mail, dial-up database, and video 
alphanumerics would have to serve. 

The other challenge is more difficult to 
get a fix on: how do you integrate exchange 
programming or professionally produced 
programming into local productions? 
What are the best utilization strategies? 

Of course you can show a half-hour 
tape and set up a half -hour studio discus- 
sion to follow. But can you stop and start 
the tape? Can you repeat a key segment of 
the tape? Can you lay on a voice-over 
soundtrack? These questions involve pos- 
sible rights problems that need to be 
clarified at the start. 

What is the best length for an imported 
tape? The United Way is working on 8- 
minute discussion pieces. A great deal of 
instructional programming is now pack- 
aged in 15-minute modules. Teleconfer- 
encing, which can be seen as a high coor- 
dinated, very expensive version of the 
kind of vertical networking we have been 
discussing, may offer opportunities to ex- 
plore, evaluate, and familiarize people 
with techniques for reprogramming at the 
local level. For example, it can be very ef- 
fective to lead off a program with a short, 
hard-hitting, professionally produced film 
that stimulates an audience— either tele- 
conference participants or a call-in audi- 



ence on a local access show. 

We finally have to return to policy mat- 
ters, especially because, if networking and 
re-programming become commonplace, 
demand on access channels, facilities, and 
staff time could increase enormously. 
What priority will be given to bare im- 
ported programming, to local productions 
that include imported programming, and 
to 4 'pure" local production? What sort of 
priority will be given to different kinds of 
organizations: political parties, religious 
organizations, community service organi- 
zations, etc.? Does submission through a 
local organization make a difference? Or 
can an individual do it just as well? 

Problems or priorities will also have to 
be faced in implementing a satellite deliv- 
ery service. It may be desirable to con- 
struct a service out of several different 
strands: an exchange of selected locally 
produced programming, perhaps chosen 
by the NFLCP; programming submitted 
by 501(c)(3) tax-exempt organizations, 
selected according to community service 
criteria; other programming from non- 
profit organizations delivered at cost (i.e., 
on a quasi-common carrier basis); other 
programming delivered at a profit to the 
carrier. A critical mass of programming is 
necessary to initiate and draw users to the 
service, but it is important to recognize 
that the service can mean many things to 
many people. 

For the present, it is important that the 
programming be financed up front, that 
the productions be donated by local pro- 
ducers or underwritten by national orga- 
nizations and that no charge be levied on 
users. Once the value of the service is es- 
tablished, it may be possible to assess 
cable systems for delivery costs— and 
eventually to assess fees for one or more 
of the service strands. But the service, if it 
is to be used effectively, will also place a 
new burden on cable systems and local 
programmers. It will demand time and at- 
tention. At the same time, it will challenge 
them as programmers and introduce a 
new role for cable as an information and 
communications resource. 



Brian Kahin is coordinator of the Research 
Program on Communications Policy at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Sarah Dickinson is a graduate student at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 




National Federation of Local Cable Programmers 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL 
Boston, Massachusetts 

REGISTER NOW 

THIS IS THE ONLY NOTIFICATION YOU WILL RECEIVE FOR THIS YEAR'S PROGRAM 

The 1985 National Convention has been expanded to include MORE for you: 



MORE Pre-conference workshops — we've expanded to include: 

• Advanced Computers • Cable Contract Modification 

• Franchise Renewal • Creating Local Advertising 

• Audience Measurement • 3 Master Classes 



MORE Workshop Tracks — WeVe added 3 new ones: 

• Special Cable Users and Audiences 

• Churches and Cable Communications 

• International Community Programming 



MORE Exhibits — Production and Programming will be featured: 

The 1985 National Production and Programming Showcase will display the latest in technology, equip 
ment, and — for the first time — programming, for your review and enjoyment. 



MORE Fun 

This year's NFLCP Friday night party will be a harbor cruise aboard the M/V Fort Warren, a double-decked, 
luxury ship reserved especially for our use. Enjoy the harbor and the magnificent lights of Boston while dancing 
aboard the Fort Warren! 



CHART YOUR COURSE TO JOIN US IN BOSTON 
AT THE INDUSTRY'S MOST COMPLETE, INFORMATIVE, 
AND UP-TO-DATE PROGRAM. . . 
REGISTER TODAY!! 



1985 CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 



NFLCP 1985 ANNUAL MEETING JULY 11*13, 1985 



Please register: 
NAME 



(Please print or type the following information) 



. TITLE 



COMPANY/ORGANIZATION 

CITY, STATE, ZIP 

HOME PHONE ( ) 



. WORK PHONE ( 



REGISTRATION TYPE (Check One): 

NFLCP MEMBER 

O Full conference plus special event meals $ 1 50.00 

O Full conference no special event meals $ 1 00,00 

O Thursday only no meals . . $ 60.00 

D Friday only no meals $ 60.00 

C Saturday only no meals , $ 60,00 

PRECONFERENCE WORKSHOPS AND SEMINARS (Thursday, July 1 1 — 9:00 anvNoon) 



NON-MEMBER 

CH Full conference plus special event meals $175.00 

CD Full conference no special event meals .;. $ 1 25.00 

D Thursday only no meals $ 75.00 

CI Friday only .. no meals $ 75.00 

U Saturday only „ no meals $ 75.00 



(CHECK ONE ONLY) 

Q Computers and the 

Local Programmer, Basic $25.00 

O Computers and the 

Local Programmer, Advanced $25.00 

O Measuring Your Local 

Programming Audience $25.00 

C Franchise Renewal $25.00 



D Cable Contract Modifications $25.00 

□ Facilities Tours , w . $25.00 

□ NATO A Pre-conference $25.00 

D Creating Local Ads $25.00 

Master Training: Lighting $25,00 

Master Training: Audio $25.00 

Master Training: Scripting 

and Editing Theory , $25.00 



Pi] Please indicate if you would like to receive information about child care 

during the conference. 
ILJ 1 require a restricted diet. Please indicate limitations and /or 

requirements: . 



SPECIAL EVENTS: MEAL EVENTS AND 
FRIDAY HARBOR CRUISE/PARTY 

Tickets @ $20.00 Awards Banquet, Thursday, July 11 

Tickets @$ 15.00 Luncheon, Friday, July 12 

Tickets @ $15.00 Luncheon, Saturday, July 13 

Tickets @ $10.00 Harbor Cruise/Party, Friday, July 12 

PAYMENT 

1 . Registration Fee checked above , .,..$. 

2. Pre-conference Seminar/W orkshop , $. 

3. Special events (additional meal tickets or harbor cruise tickets) , , $. 

4. Late Fee (if after June 27, 1985) — $10.00 $. 

TOTAL ENCLOSED $. 

Please indicate the track($ ) you are most interested in attending at the conference. Your assistance will help us allocate appropriate space: 



MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO: PROFESSIONAL MEETING MANAGEMENT. ENCLOSE PAYMENT AND MAIL BEFORE JUNE 27 TO: 
PROFESSIONAL MEETING MANAGEMENT / NFLCP ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

P.O. BOX 467 / FORT COLLINS / COLORADO / 80522 / {303 } 484-6300 



FOR PMM USE ONLY: 

Data: 



Date Rec'd . 



Check No. 



HOTEL RESERVATION — Boston Park Plaza Hotel 

**NATIONAL FEDERATION OF LOCAL CABLE PROGRAMMERS, JULY 11-13, 1985** 

Please reserve the following accommodations; 

D Sm R k ( 1 Bed, 1 Person) — $56 plus 5.7% tax — No. of nights 

3 Double ( 1 Bed, 2 Persons) — $56 plus 5 7% tax — No. of nights 

D Double/Double (2 Beds, 2 Persons) — $56 plus 5.7% tax — No. of nights 



DATE /TIME OF ARRIVAL 

DATE /TIME OF DEPARTURE 



NAME _ 

COMPANY/ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 



Rooms will be held until 6:00 p.m. unless guaranteed by American Express or VISA, or by 
advanced deposit. Check -in time: 2:00 p.m. Check -out time; 1:00 p,m. 

PHONE ( )_ , 



CITY, STATE, ZIP 
CREDIT CARD _ 



CARD NO. 



EXP. DATE . 



■Return this form to BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL, 50 Park Plaza, Boston, Massachusetts 021 1 7- 
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Continued from page 15 
sortium with area hospitals and other 
agencies and WITF, a PBS station in Har- 
risburg, to cablecast the widely acclaimed 
PBS series, "Begin With Goodbye." The 
30-minute PBS tapes were cablecast over 
the system, and then there were hour-long 
live follow-up discussions. The live pro- 
grams included two other sites in different 
areas of the county where people could go 
to participate, This series brought together 
over 20 organizations during the course of 
the five live programs. Using BCTV's in- 
teractive technology, through the use of 
split screens, people at the sites could see 
and talk to each other as well as to the 
people at home. 

Besides agencies that use BCTV on a 
regular basis, other social service provid- 
ers use the system as they need it. For ex- 
ample, the Greater Berks Food Bank, 
which supplies food to area soup kitchens 
and is the distributor of government sur- 
plus food in the county, relies on Berks 
Community Television as the main distri- 
butor of information when surplus food is 
available, The director of the Food Bank 
requests time on the system for a live pro- 
gram before food distribution is to begin, 
so that she can announce the times and 
places of the distribution and answer peo- 
ple's questions about eligibility, etc. 
Following the program, and during the 
distribution period, character generated 
public service announcements are run list- 
ing the dates, times, and places of distri- 
bution. The Food Bank has learned from 
past experience with BCTV that the an- 
nouncements of the information " greatly 
and positively affect the number of people 
who come to the distribution sites in need 
of food assistance." 

As Berks Community Television enters 
its tenth year of community programming, 
it is still a national model for interactive 
community service programming. And 
with an expanded operation by the end of 
this year, BCTV will be better able to con- 
tinue meeting the needs of both the social 
service providers and the people who use 
those services. 



Ann Sheehan is on the staff of Berks Com- 
munity Television. She can be contacted 
at 645 Penn St., Reading, PA 19601; (215) 
374-3065. 



Continued from page 19 
programs can simply drop the segments 
into their programmng. They have the op- 
tion of not using the audio on the tape as 
they are sent the script and can narrate the 
program themselves. In addition, they are 
given the information for the character 
generator so they can use a type font to 
match what they are currently using. This 
allows them to tailor the segment and 
make it appear as though they had pro- 
duced it themselves. In addition, other 
units within the Association, such as the 
Health Care Cost Containment Initiative, 
continue to produce public service an- 
nouncements. 

Finally, to assist those members who 
are producing or plan to get involved with 
production at the local level, the Institute 
of Lifetime Learning, in cooperation with 
the Office of Public Relations, developed 
a brochure entitled, "You're On the Air." 
This brochure is an overview and intro- 
duction to the industry and makes some 
suggestions as to how to get involved in 
local access/local origination program- 
ming. The brochure is available from the 
Institute of Lifetime Learning, 1909 K 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20049. We 
are aware of the many AARP members 
who are involved in some type of televi- 
sion production in many localities and at 
varying degrees of intensity. The most am- 
bitious effort is occurring in Dallas and is 
highlighted in another article in this publi- 
cation. In 1985 the institute plans to de- 
velop additional technical assistance mate- 
rials to be made available to the member- 
ship. These materials will include both 
print and non-print components and will 
address the "nuts and bolts" of putting a 
program together. 

AARP is exploring a variety of mecha- 
nisms to utilize television. In such a large 
organization coordination issues are chal- 
lenges to be dealt with on an ongoing 
basis. While the extent to which the Asso- 
ciation will utilize the media is still in 
question, there is no doubt that this medi- 
um will take its place along with other out- 
reach mechanisms now utilized by AARP. 

Dennis Labuda is with the Institute of 
Lifetime Learning at AARP. He can be 
contacted at 1909 K St., NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20049, (202) 622-4895. 



Continued from page 23 
participation. The East Boston Neighbor- 
hood Health Center actively participates 
in the programming, planning, promoting 
and viewing of this series. 

Another PIN project planned for this 
spring involves three East Boston public 
schools and the East Boston Neighbor- 
hood Health Center. A health education 
class in each school is working on a curric- 
ulum on the subject "Youth and Vio- 
lence,' * and will present one aspect of the 
topic live on the PIN. An interactive 
audio-video component will enable stu- 
dents to ask questions of each other and 
of the moderator, a pediatrician at the 
Health Center. 

As many opportunities as possible have 
been created for viewing Health Center 
programs. There are screenings at staff 
meetings and monthly health committee 
meetings (which are open to the public) 
and the programs are also shown in Health 
Center waiting rooms. Showing the pro- 
grams at staff meetings have had the bene- 
fit of informing employees about activities 
of other departments. The staff also bor- 
rows videotapes for special patient view- 
ings in small groups, and the cable depart- 
ment dubs or loans tapes for use by area 
health or human service agencies. 

Health Center and cable department 
staff devote a significant amount of time 
encouraging the use of video by other 
health institutions. This does not mean we 
feel every organization should rush out to 
establish its own video production depart- 
ment; this is neither feasible nor appropri- 
ate for all institutions. However, there are 
many other ways in which health organi- 
zations can use cable television, and they 
should take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties while they are available. 



Kim Kronenberg is a staff producer for 
the East Boston Neighborhood Health 
Center. 




NFLCP Membership— 

Your Ticket to Free Issues 

of the Community Television Review 



NEW MEMBER ENROLLMENT FORM i 



INDIVIDUAL: 



Community Associate/Student 
($35) 

. Professional ($50) 



ORGANIZATION 

— Non-profit organization 

. Educational Institution 

($90) 

Government Entities: 
Population Size: 

Under 100,000 ($100) 

100,000-500.000 ($150) 

Over 500 r 000 ($200) 

( "Government Entities " includes 
municipalities, states, counties and 
cable commissions ) 



. Patron ($100) 

Charter Life ($500) 

Library ($75) 

For-profit organization 

($150) 

Cable System or MSO: 
No. of Subscribers: 

_ Under 10,000 ($150) 

10,000-50,000 ($400) 

Over 50,000 ($600) 

("Cable System/MSO" includes 
cable company-operated access 
and local origination facilities ) 



Name: 

(or Organization) 

Address: 



(please print) 



City 



_Z,p 



Phone ( 



Contact Person 



(Organisational Members Only) 



(NOTE: These rates wHI be in effect until Aug. 31 1985) 

Make your check/money order payable to: NFLCP 

Mail to National Federation of Local Cable Programmers 

906 Pennsylvania Ave SE 

Washington. D C. 20003 
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